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: Amongst Ourselves 


One of our readers rebukes us for “becom- 
ing identified with or endorsing the programs 
of politicians and politically minded labor 
leaders.” He has in mind especially the Taft- 
Hartley bill (now law) and includes the 
N. C. W. C. Social Action Department, which 
recommended that the President veto the bill, 
in the same reprimand that he administers 
to us. Because the same reader, and probably 
a number of others, will find themselves in 
disagreerhent with the several comments on 
the Taft-Hartley law to be found in this issue 
of The Liguorian, we think it necessary to 
state that whatever stand we take on measures \ 
of this kind are in no wise inspired by political 
loyalties or partisanship. Indeed, the critic 
mentioned above himself manifests a strongly 
political point of view by the fact that in his 
letter he expressés a violent distaste for cer- 
tain politicians by name. It is our belief that 
proposed and enacted legislation, whether 
sponsored by democrats or republicans, by 
men we like or dislike, must be judged on its 
principles and merits, entirely apart from 
what we, think of the characters of those 
who propose it and without reference to 
other good or bad things done by the same 
men. Moreover, in a matter so important 
as that dealt with in the Taft-Hartley law, 
it would require complete abandonment of 
all interest in the welfare of the country and 
an undemocratic resigning of the nation into 


the hands of politicians to say: “This is a 
purely political issue; therefore we shall have 
nothing to say about it.” The Taft-Hartley 
law treats, of the same subjects on which two 
Popes deemed it necessary to write important 
encyclicals and to which the Bishops of the 
United States have seen fit to dedicate some 
of their infrequent public statements and 
pronouncements. The reason is because the 
subject bristles with moral problems, such as 
no intelligent American is willing to leave to 
the undisputed decision of either statesman 
or politicians. All this is not to say that we 
consider our forcefully expressed opinions the 
last word on any of the disputed points nor 
that we ask for anyone’s agreement except 
on the basis of the arguments and evidence 
offered. Our aim is‘to defend truth, justice, 


democracy and religion as best we can, and 


to promote all that brings happiness to human 
beings, as our masthead declares. We have 
never exercised purely political partisanship 
and never shall. 


Again we recommend the series of articles 
beginning in this issue under the general title: 
“Is Your Mind O. K.?” We promise some 
enlightening interpretations of the mystifying 
conduct of those whose minds have lost some- 
thing of their grip on things. The explana- 
tion of neurasthenia or nervous breakdown 
will be given in next month’s issue. 
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, Devoted to the Unchangeable Principles of Truth, Justice, Democracy 
and Religion, and to All That Brings Happiness to Human Beings 


We All Want Freedom 


The Catholic, who loves freedom as much as the Protestant who says 
that he (the Catholic) has renounced it, gives the case for his freedom. 


D. F. Miller 


McCALL’S magazine recently published 
a few of the many hundreds of letters 
that jits editor reports were addressed 
to his office as a result of the publish- 
ing of Clare Booth Luce’s story of her 
conversion to the Catholic faith. All 
the longer letters published were from 
Protestants, most of whom, in one form 
or another, made the statement that 
Protestants are far better off than Cath- 
olics because they possess liberty in re- 
religion, a privilege and blessing that 
can never be known by Catholics. 
Some make this “liberty” appear to be 
the mark of the truth of Protestantism. 

The issue is fundamental and im- 
portant for anyone who is at all inter- 
ested in thinking about religious prob- 
lems. It is taken up here, not as a 
starting point for controversy, ridicule 
or criticism, but as a subject on which 
even Catholics should so some thinking, 
in which Protestants are welcome to 
join. The wording of the Protestant 
correspondents who invoke their “‘lib- 
erty” as an answer to Miss Luce’s 
persuasive analysis of her conversion 
differs, but their thesis is the same. One 
says: “Not for a long time has any 
article so strengthened our own belief 


and faith in Protestantism. . . . We re- 
joice in freedom of thought and action, 
dominated by no ecclesiastical deter- 
mination, authority or red tape.” An- 
other says: “One must concede that 
this Church (the Catholic) has a very 
thorough method of teaching. We Prot- 
estants, alas, have only liberty to offer 
in contrast. We do not teach our young 
men and maidens that they will be lost 
and damned throughout all eternity if 
they are not married within their own 
church and by a minister of that church. 
Nor do we teach them that it is a sin 
to attend another church. But why go 
on?” A third letter-writer, obliquely 
making the same point, says: ‘There 
is a road we all can take and travel 
together without harming a single 
thread of each other’s garments when 
we rub elbows. For God loves us all 
and hung upon the cross for rich and 
poor, great and small, black and white, 
Catholic, Protestant and Jew.” The 
inference is that everybody is free to 
think and act as he pleases in matters 
of religion, and so doing may still be 
saved. 

What about this freedom that is made 
so direct an issue against Catholics? 
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Is it true that a Catholic renounces 
even legitimate freedom when he sur- 
renders to the Church? Is it true that 
freedom is, as the sampling of letters 
quoted above seems to maintain, a mark 
of the truth of Protestantism? Or the 
questions may be put in a more definite 
way: What are the limitations of free- 
dom imposed upon Catholics by their 
Church? Are they reasonable? Are 
they necessary? Are they God’s limita- 
tions or are they inventions of men? 
On the other hand, is the liberty of 
thought and action held up by Protes- 
tants as a mark of the truth of their 
religion reasonable? Is it necessary 
for salvation? Is it effective for salva- 
tion? Is it God-given and guaranteed? 
Surely such questions are of paramount 
interest to anyone who believes in God 
and accepts Christ as a Redeemer, and 
thinking about them is not something 
that will ordinarily be resisted. 


It is quite easy to set down the list 
of things in which a Catholic freely 
decides to limit his liberty when he 
accepts the Catholic religion. It is to 
be noted that he freely does this, under 
the command of his intellect telling 
him that it is the only right and reason- 
able thing to do. He always retains 
the freedom to act against his right 
reason. It is therefore not a question 
of giving up physical liberty to do 
certain things, but of recognizing the 
fact that to do certain things, which 
he is physically free to do, would be to 
act against reason, morality and con- 
science. And when the terms of these 
limitations of liberty are set down, we 
believe that almost all Protestants will 
be minded to accept them at least in 
some degree. 


The first thing in which a Catholic 
determines to accept a limitation of his 
liberty is in the matter of the moral 
law. He accepts moral law much in 
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the same way that he accepts physical 
laws. He knows that he cannot escape 
physical laws. He has a healthy re- 
spect for them in all places and at all 
times. He knows that he can act as 
if he did not accept, for example, the 
physical law of gravity by jumping 
from a high building, or the physical 
law according to which fire consumes 
by entering a burning building or walk- 
ing through a bonfire. But he also 
knows that the consequences of such 
actions are inescapable. He does not 
say that such laws are relative, or 
changeable, or that they are to be re- 
interpreted by individuals, or that they 
were ancient superstitions. Nor does 
he feel that his liberty is irrationally 
crippled or limited because he has to 
obey such laws or take the conse- 
quences. 


The analogy is nearly perfect with 
regard to moral laws for a Catholic. 
He accepts the moral law which was 
imposed upon human nature in the 
very act of its creation. The law against 
murder, the law against adultery, the 
law against stealing—these he recog- 
nizes as part of the natural law, as 
universal and unchangeable as_ the 
physical laws of gravity and fire’s con- 
suming. He knows that he can act 
as if there were no such laws: he is 
physically free to murder, to commit 
adultery, to rob and steal. But he 
also knows that if he does these things 
he will have to take the consequences, 
which in regard to moral law are eternal, 
unless of course, there be full repent- 
ance and atonement. Therefore he has 
no wish to demand liberty in respect 
to the natural moral law. He does not 
want, either foolishly to maintain that 
he can change the eternal moral law, or 
blindly to decide that it does not mat- 
ter whether he observes it or not. In 
no sense does he consider it an insult 
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to his idea of freedom that he must 
obey the moral law or take the conse- 
quences. 


Thus it is that when a Protestant 
says:to a Catholic: “You have sur- 
rendered your freedom, while I still 
possess mine, and that makes my re- 
ligion true,” the Catholic is inclined to 
answer: “Do you mean that you pos- 
sess freedom to change the moral law 
which God made with human nature? 
Do you mean that you have freedom to 
break the eternal moral law, habitually 
or in certain circumstances without evil 
consequence? Do you mean that you are 
at liberty to say that it does not mat- 
ter whether a person accepts a moral 
law or not?” If none of these things 
are what the Protestant means when 
he says that he possesses liberty, then 
he accepts the same limitations on his 


freedom that are accepted by all Cath- 
olics. 


The second point on which a Cath- 
olic accepts a reasonable limitation of 
his freedom is in the matter of sub- 
mitting to authority. No doubt he 
and most sincere Protestants start off 
on the same footing in this regard: all 
begin by accepting the authority of 
God and any limitation of individual 
liberty evidently imposed by the author- 
ity of God. They part company, how- 
ever, on the question of submission to 
intermediate or delegated authority. 
The Protestant says that his freedom 
" means that he need accept no authority 
on earth in religious or spiritual mat- 
ters; he holds himself bound only 
directly and personally to God. The 
Catholic maintains that no authority 
is of any value unless it comes from 
God and is clearly established and out- 
lined by God; but that God has clearly 
delegated His authority to others and 
that it is no unreasonable limitation of 
one’s liberty to submit to an authority 


so delegated. 


The reasonableness of the Catholic’s 
position can be seen from two different 
angles. The first reveals it to be in per- 
fect conformity with the manner in 
which God has exercised His authority 
over human beings from the beginning 
of time and in all human relationships. 
He has always directed and governed 
human beings through other human 
beings in whom He vested some part 
of His own authority. This is evident 
in the natural order as well as the super- 
natural. He makes parents His repre- 
sentives in commanding their children, 
saying to each of the latter: “Honor 
thy father and thy mother.” He does 
not say to a child: “I am the only 
authority in the world; you need not 
sacrifice your liberty to anyone except 
me; learn whatever you can about Me, 
and then obey me only.” On the con- 
trary, He says to a child: “Obey your 
father and mother, who are set over you 
by Me, even though at times you do not 
understand the reasonableness of their 
commands, and even though they are 
not perfect human beings themselves. I 
shall remain in the background; my 
commands shall come to you through 
your parents.” In the same way he com- 
mands employees to obey their employ- 
ers in all that pertains to their work, 
citizens to obey their civil rulers in all 
that comes under their competence, 
pupils to obey their teachers in all 
that touches their education, the sick 
to obey their physicians in what is 
commanded for their health. The im- 
portant point is that in all these human 
relationships a man is bound to limit 
his own freedom by obedience to an- 
other human being, who, whatever his 
own character, holds the authority of 
God. 


In spiritual matters it has always 
been the same. God first gave the ten 
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commandments to Moses, and Moses 
was to promulgate them to the people. 
Always, during the thousands of years 
before the coming of Christ, it was 
human beings to whom God gave 
authority to direct in His name other 
human beings. True, once in a while 
He personally showed Himself, now in 
a burning bush, now in a pillar of fire, 
now in some stupendous miracle of 
divine power, but in almost every case 
the purpose of His own appearance was 
to convince the people that someone 
whom He had chosen for the purpose 
actually held authority over them. 
Against this pattern of acting, it would 
be strange if, when Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God, came into the world and 
left it after a short time, He would have 
said to His followers: “From now on 
you will never again be asked to submit 
to any authority but Myself. No 
human being will ever again have any- 
thing to say to you. Just read the 
Scriptures, or raise your eyes to heaven, 
and think of Me, and do not listen to 
anyone who ever claims to speak in 
My name.” 


That He never spoke thus, rather that 
He said the very opposite, is a matter 
of record and of history. This is the 
second angle from which a Catholic 
views the necessity of limiting his free- 
dom by submitting to an authority that 
comes from God. The words of Christ 
are to be found in every Bible, even 
those used by the claimants of freedom 
from all authority in religious matters, 
in which He clearly set up an authority 
in such matters. If Christ was God, 
and if He said the following words to 
certain of His followers, it is hard to 
see how one can be a Christian and not 
limit his own freedom by accepting the 
authority involved: “I give you the keys 
of the kingdom of heaven, and whatso- 
ever you shall bind upon earth shall 
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be bound also in heaven, and whatso- 
ever you shall loose upon earth shall be 
loosed also in heaven”. . . . “He that 
heareth you, heareth Me, and he that 
despiseth you, despiseth Me.” He recog- 
nized the fact that thus placing author- 
ity in definite human beings would in- 
volve the risk that weak or sinful men 
might at times receive it, as Judas re- 
ceived it in the beginning, but He made 
the promise that He would protect His 
followers by divine intervention from 
error of doctrine or morals on the part 
of those who would represent Him. 
“Behold,” He said, “I am with you all 
days, even to the consummation of the 
world.” To the end of time He thus 
indicated that men would be chosen to 
speak in His name; He did not promise 
that none of these would ever lose their 
souls, but He did promise that he would 
be at hand to see to it that no one would 
be permitted to go astray from His 
teaching as a result of the official teach- 
ing of His representatives. 


In the face of all this, the Catholic 
says: “I am bound in conscience to 
limit my liberty to the extent that Christ 
gave others authority over me. That is 
the only way to be a true Christian.” 
To the Protestant who proclaims liberty 
from all authority as a mark of the 
true Christian, he says: “Do you mean 
that the true Christian is free to deny 
that Christ said anything like the above 
to any of His followers? Or free to admit 
that He said those things, but that any- 
one is free not to heed them in living 
as a Christian? If so, that does not 
look like intelligent freedom to me.” 


The third field in which a Catholic 
limits his liberty is that of adherence 
to truth. Strictly speaking it is not 
logical to say that this is in any sense 
a limitation of liberty, because man is 
so created that ordinarily he would not 
even raise the question of whether there 
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is a limitation in being bound to recog- 
nize and embrace truth; he is made 
for truth as a key is made to fit a lock; 
it is just silly to talk about being free 
from the necessity of embracing truth, 
as it would be silly for a key to seek 
any goal other than that of turning the 
lock for which it was made. 


But we permit ourselves to speak 
of loyalty to truth as involving a liniita- 
tion of liberty because this very loyalty 
is considered so great an enemy of 
liberty by many people today. One of 
the Protestants quoted above says: “We 
rejoice in freedom of thought and 
action,” as if to say that there is no 
compelling power in truth that can 
challenge their freedom to think as they 
please. Others often speak of being 
freed from “dogma”, or from the state- 
ments of “theologians”, or from “hair- 
splitting doctrines and definitions.” 
Others go further and say that there is 
no absolute truth, especially in religious 
matters, which in turn leads to such 
statements as: “All religions are equally 
good, no matter how contradictory their 
tenets,” and “It does not matter what a 
person believes, so long as he does good.” 


What is the Catholic’s position? It 
follows a few inexorably logical steps. 
no one of which can rightly be said to 
impinge on true liberty at all. The first 
step is acceptance of the principle that 
truth, whether in scientific, artistic, prac- 
tical or religious matters, is one, ob- 
jective, incapable of contradictions. It 
cannot, he knows, be equally true that 
fire consumes oxygen and that fire does 
not consume oxygen; it cannot be si- 
multaneously true that there is a sun in 
the sky and that there is no sun in the 
sky; it cannot be two forms of truth 
to say that five plus five equal ten, and 
five plus five equal eleven. So in reli- 
gious truth: what is true is always true, 
just as God, the author of truth, is al- 
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tion of the fact that religious truth, like 
all other truths, can be possessed in one 
of two ways: either as a result of reason- 
ing to it, or through accepting God’s 
word concerning it, and that the second 
way can confirm the first and teach 
many things that the first could not 
attain at all. 


The third step is the actual submis- 
sion to religious truth presented in one 
or both of these ways, and submission 
that excludes, by its very nature, any 
claim of liberty to deny or change the 
truth. Once a Catholic has found his 
reason convincing him of a certain re- 
ligious truth, or once he has been in- 
tellectually satisfied that Christ said or 
taught a certain doctrine, the question 
of liberty simply does not arise for him. 
The only alternative he can think of is 
that of making a fool of himself by not 
clinging to the truth. 


Many Protestants who may follow the 
above steps in union with all Catholics 
may still say that it is a blessed thing 
to be freed from the strictures of 
“dogma.” That is because they have 
been educated to a false idea of what 
dogma is. They think that the Catholic 
Church can label any religious or moral 
idea as a “dogma” and then demand 
that her adherents blindly surrender to 
it their intellects and wills. This is, 
of course, completely false. There is no 
truth or dogma presented to Catholics 
without the accompaniment of the 
proofs from reason or from Christ’s 
words or from both that are sufficient 
to convince anyone that it is something 
that compels the conviction of the 
mind. Define “dogma” as it is defined 
in the mind of many non-Catholics, i.e., 
as any religious opinion proposed by 
any Catholic writer, and Catholics will 
be found to be just as insistent on their 
freedom to accept or reject it as any 
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commandments to Moses, and Moses 
was to promulgate them to the people. 
Always, during the thousands of years 
before the coming of Christ, it was 
human beings to whom God gave 
authority to direct in His name other 
human beings. True, once in a while 
He personally showed Himself, now in 
a burning bush, now in a pillar of fire, 
now in some stupendous miracle of 
divine power, but in almost every case 
the purpose of His own appearance was 
to convince the people that someone 
whom He had chosen for the purpose 
actually held authority over them. 
Against this pattern of acting, it would 
be strange if, when Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God, came into the world and 
left it after a short time, He would have 
said to His followers: “From now on 
you will never again be asked to submit 
to any authority but Myself. No 
human being will ever again have any- 
thing to say to you. Just read the 
Scriptures, or raise your eyes to heaven, 
and think of Me, and do not listen to 
anyone who ever claims to speak in 
My name.” 


That He never spoke thus, rather that 
He said the very opposite, is a matter 
of record and of history. This is the 
second angle from which a Catholic 
views the necessity of limiting his free- 
dom by submitting to an authority that 
comes from God. The words of Christ 
are to be found in every Bible, even 
those used by the claimants of freedom 
from all authority in religious matters, 
in which He clearly set up an authority 
in such matters. If Christ was God, 
and if He said the following words to 
certain of His followers, it is hard to 
see how one can be a Christian and not 
limit his own freedom by accepting the 
authority involved: “I give you the keys 
of the kingdom of heaven, and whatso- 
ever you shall bind upon earth shall 
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be bound also in heaven, and whatso- 
ever you shall loose upon earth shall be 
loosed also in heaven”. . . . “He that 
heareth you, heareth Me, and he that 
despiseth you, despiseth Me.” He recog- 
nized the fact that thus placing author- 
ity in definite human beings would in- 
volve the risk that weak or sinful men 
might at times receive it, as Judas re- 
ceived it in the beginning, but He made 
the promise that He would protect His 
followers by divine intervention from 
error of doctrine or morals on the part 
of those who would represent Him. 
“Behold,” He said, “I am with you all 
days, even to the consummation of the 
world.” To the end of time He thus 
indicated that men would be chosen to 
speak in His name; He did not promise 
that none of these would ever lose their 
souls, but He did promise that he would 
be at hand to see to it that no one would 
be permitted to go astray from His 
teaching as a result of the official teach- 
ing of His representatives. 


In the face of all this, the Catholic 
says: “I am bound in conscience to 
limit my liberty to the extent that Christ 
gave others authority over me. That is 
the only way to be a true Christian.” 
To the Protestant who proclaims liberty 
from all authority as a mark of the 
true Christian, he says: “Do you mean 
that the true Christian is free to deny 
that Christ said anything like the above 
to any of His followers? Or free to admit 
that He said those things, but that any- 
one is free not to heed them in living 
as a Christian? If so, that does not 
look like intelligent freedom to me.” 


The third field in which a Catholic 
limits his liberty is that of adherence 
to truth. Strictly speaking it is not 
logical to say that this is in any sense 
a limitation of liberty, because man is 
so created that ordinarily he would not 
even raise the question of whether there 
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is a limitation in being bound to recog- 
nize and embrace truth; he is made 
for truth as a key is made to fit a lock; 
it is just silly to talk about being free 
from the necessity of embracing truth, 
as it would be silly for a key to seek 
any goal other than that of turning the 
lock for which it was made. 


But we permit ourselves to speak 
of loyalty to truth as involving a limita- 
tion of liberty because this very loyalty 
is considered so great an enemy of 
liberty by many people today. One of 
the Protestants quoted above says: “We 
rejoice in freedom of thought and 
action,” as if to say that there is no 
compelling power in truth that can 
challenge their freedom to think as they 
please. Others often speak of being 
freed from “dogma”, or from the state- 
ments of “theologians”, or from “hair- 
splitting doctrines and definitions.” 
Others go further and say that there is 
no absolute truth, especially in religious 
matters, which in turn leads to such 
statements as: “All religions are equally 
good, no matter how contradictory their 
tenets,” and “It does not matter what a 
person believes, so long as he does good.” 


What is the Catholic’s position? It 
follows a few inexorably logical steps. 
no one of which can rightly be said to 
impinge on true liberty at all. The first 
step is acceptance of the principle that 
truth, whether in scientific, artistic, prac- 
tical or religious matters, is one, ob- 
jective, incapable of contradictions. It 
cannot, he knows, be equally true that 
fire consumes oxygen and that fire does 
not consume oxygen; it cannot be si- 
multaneously true that there is a sun in 
the sky and that there is no sun in the 
sky; it cannot be two forms of truth 
to say that five plus five equal ten, and 
five plus five equal eleven. So in reli- 
gious truth: what is true is always true, 
just as God, the author of truth, is al- 
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way God. The second step is recogni- 
tion of the fact that religious truth, like 
all other truths, can be possessed in one 
of two ways: either as a result of reason- 
ing to it, or through accepting God’s 
word concerning it, and that the second 
way can confirm the first and teach 


many things that the first could not 
attain at all. 


The third step is the actual submis- 
sion to religious truth presented in one 
or both of these ways, and submission 
that excludes, by its very nature, any 
claim of liberty to deny or change the 
truth. Once a Catholic has found his 
reason convincing him of a certain re- 
ligious truth, or once he has been in- 
tellectually satisfied that Christ said or 
taught a certain doctrine, the question 
of liberty simply does not arise for him. 
The only alternative he can think of is 
that of making a fool of himself by not 
clinging to the truth. 


Many Protestants who may follow the 
above steps in union with all Catholics 
may still say that it is a blessed thing 
to be freed from the strictures of 
“dogma.” That is because they have 
been educated to a false idea of what 
dogma is. They think that the Catholic 
Church can label any religious or moral 
idea as a “dogma” and then demand 
that her adherents blindly surrender to 
it their intellects and wills. This is, 
of course, completely false. There is no 
truth or dogma presented to Catholics 
without the accompaniment of the 
proofs from reason or from Christ’s 
words or from both that are sufficient 
to convince anyone that it is something 
that compels the conviction of the 
mind. Define “dogma” as it is defined 
in the mind of many non-Catholics, i.e., 
as any religious opinion proposed by 
any Catholic writer, and Catholics will 
be found to be just as insistent on their 
freedom to accept or reject it as any 








Protestant in the world. 

If therefore, it is the Protestant’s 
idea of liberty that there is no such 
thing as religious truth that is absolute 
and eternal, or that it does not matter 
whether a person possesses objective 
religious truth or not, or that religious 
truth differs for different persons and 
that each may choose his own brand, 
or that Christ Himself does not care 
whether those who believe in Him 
accept all or none or some of the truths 
He put into words or handed down to 
His followers,—if, we say, any of these 
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notions represent the Protestant con- 
cept of liberty of thought in matters 
of religion, then such liberty is not only 
not a mark of the truth of Protestant- 
ism, but a mark of its untruth. If, on 
the other hand, the Catholic finds him- 
self bound to limit his liberty by con- 
forming his mind to truth, if he can- 
not conceive of himself taking freedom 
to believe and say things that contradict 
Christ or reason, then he is the one who 
has the kind of liberty all men should 
desire. 

















Investment In God 


Inspired by a sermon in his local church, Perry Hayden, a Quaker miller of 
Tecumseh, Michigan, set out in 1940 to illustrate some Bible lessons on “Tithing, 
rebirth and returns on what we sow.” 

Hayden started with a cubic inch of wheat seed, which he planted in a plot 
four feet by eight feet. A year later he harvested the wheat, deducting ten per 
cent of the wheat as a tithe to the church. He then planted the balance in the 
following year. The second, third and fourth years he deducted the tithe and 
replanted the balance of each crop. Last year’s crop, which was the fifth, had 
grown from the original cubic inch to 230 acres and netted 5,555 bushels. The 
sixth and final year of the demonstration required 2,500 acres of land. “If con- 
tinued for nine years,” said Mr. Hayden, “it would require all the land of West 
Virginia, and in ten years it would cover the whole United States.” It is esti- 
mated that the thirteenth year would cover the whole globe; all starting with 
a cubic inch of wheat, a little faith, and God’s promise of increase. 

—Social Justice Review. 


Battle Hymn 


In view of the fact that our Baptist and Methodist brethren are so exercised 
these days about Myron C. Taylor’s presence at the Vatican, and have devoted 
the major part of several conventions to stirring denunciations of his mission, we 
have prepared a hymn suitable for unison singing at such affairs, which we offer 
them free of charge. It can be sung to the melody of Onward Christian Soldiers: 


Onward Christian Soldiers, 
Marching as to war, 
Myron Taylor’s mission 
Makes us good and sore! 
Lift your voices, let them sound, 
Rise up, every man 
Write to Congress, we must foil the 
Scheming Vatican. 
Chorus: 
Onward Christian soldiers, 
Shake your fist at Rome, 
Shout it all together: 
Taylor must come home! 
—L. G. M. 
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Uncle Ed’s Cellar 


Many older readers will recognize this cellar, with its appointments 
and furnishings, and may even recall events such as are drawn from 


the book of memory here. 


L. G. Miller 


“THIS,” said my hostess, “is the 
rumpus room.” 

She was showing me the basement 
of her home, which had lately been re- 
finished according to the latest mode. 

“As you see, we keep our ping pong 
table here, and there are other games 
in that cabinet against the wall. We 
have had the floor carpeted to keep 
down the chill, and the walls, you notice, 
are done in pastel blue which helps to 
eliminate eye-strain.” 

I oh-ed and ah-ed in the accepted 
fashion. 

“And here,” she went on, opening a 
door, “is my husband’s work-shop and 
beside it the laundry.” Everything was 
spotless and gleaming and curiously 
impersonal. 

‘ “Well, you certainly have a comfort- 
able-looking place,” I said. 


“Oh, yes. We often spend the even- 
ing down here. It certainly is differ- 
ent from the old days, when the cellar 
was the least respectable part of the 
house, and nobody ever went into it 
except to put coal in the furnace.” 

Well, I thought to myself, I don’t 
know about that. There are as many 
memories for me centering around my 
Uncle Ed’s cellar as around any part 
of his big and rambling house. .. . 


It was an old-time cellar, the one I 
am thinking of, occupying the space 
under the entire house, and without any 
fancy partitions or pastel blue on the 
cement walls. But in the heat of sum- 
mer three or four of us as children 
found it a cool retreat in which to play; 
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there was, moreover, a curious fascina- 
tion in the atmosphere, which was 
loaded with the scent of apples, pickles, 
laundry soap and old lumber. 

Uncle Ed and Aunt Mame,” like 
most people, found it next to impossible 
to throw anything away, and there 
where two levels in their limbo of dis- 
carded articles, the superior part, in 
the attic, and the lower, amid the 
shades of gloom, in the basement. Dis- 
carded pictures and paintings went to 
the attic without any question, and so 
did packets of old letters and the bat- 
tered remains of children’s games and 
toys. These had an intimate associa- 
tion with human personalities, and it 
would have been a kind of sacrilege to 
relegate them to the dampness and 
gloomy twilight of the nether regions. 


By the same token, broken old chairs 
and lamps and rickety side tables auto- 
matically found their way downstairs, 
where they were supposedly earmarked 
to be chopped up into kindling. Uncle 
Ed, who liked to regard himself as en- 
tirely free from sentiment, was con- 
stantly threatening to do this, but could 
never bring himself to the point. The 
natural result was that through the 
years there accumulated in the cellar 
a great collection of such objects. 
Among other pieces, there was a rock- 
ing chair with one rocker missing, a 
wicker chair with no seat in it, and a 
floor lamp which had lost its base and 
could be maintained in an upright posi- 
tion only by leaning it against the wall. 

During parties at Uncle Ed’s house 
these worn-out pieces of furniture came 
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into active use, for it was the custom in 
those days for the menfolk, as the eve- 
ning wore on, to descend to the cellar 
in response to a mysterious signal given 
by the host. There, perched precari- 
ously upon broken chairs and boxes, 
and with a case or two of beer before 


them, they discoursed solemnly upon. 


masculine subjects without fear of 


irrelevant interruption from their women 
folk. 


There were several other curious 
objets d’art to be seen in Uncle Ed’s 
cellar. There was, for instance, a sub- 
stantial footstool built out of what 
seemed to be small sections of oak, 
solidly reinforced on all sides and over- 
laid with six or seven coats of varnish 
which completely smothered the original 
surface of the wood. This was the work 
of Cousin Bob, who as a youth had been 
exposed to a species of indoctrination 
in the art of carpentry called “manual 
training.” For years this footstool 
graced the front room, until Aunt Mame 
decided with a sigh that it suffered by 
comparison with several new chairs 
which had been purchased. So solidly 
was this footstool built that it could 
undoubtedly have supported the weight 
of a small elephant, and burdens almost 
as heavy had repeatedly tested its dura- 
bility. Other products of Cousin Bob’s 
apprenticeship in the art of carpentry 
were also present, including a massive 
shoe shining stand, constructed appar- 
ently out of two-by-fours, and a bat- 
tered smoking stand, which now suf- 
fered the indignity of serving as a re- 
ceptacle for a stack of empty flower 
pots. 


In one corner of the cellar stood 
Aunt Mame’s wringer and her big 
laundry basket, and Monday was one 
day when we never played in the base- 
ment, for on that day Aunt Mame would 
descend into its depths early in the 


morning with a grim look in her eye, 
put on a pair of old overshoes, two 
aprons, and a towel over her hair, and 
spend the hours until noon over her 
wash-tubs. She had no washing-machine, 
but scrubbed every article of wear 
from socks to work-trousers over her 
wash-board, a task so back-breaking 
that at noon she could scarcely eat her 
dinner for fatigue. There were always 
two boarders in the house in those days, 
and Aunt Mame did their wash along 
with that of her family of five, scrub- 
bing it all by hand, hanging it up in 
the back yard, and ironing it herself. 
Monday was understandably enough 
a somewhat forbidding time, and par- 
ticularly was this true when some un- 
toward incident happened to ruffle her 
usual calm. Occasionally, for instance, 
one of the boarders would be so forget- 
ful as to leave a cigar in the pocket of 
his shirt when he threw it into the 
laundry basket. Upon being soaked in 
hot water and strong soap, the tobacco 
promptly disintegrated and discharged 
a rich brown dye into the shirt and all 
neighboring articles in the wash-tub. I 
never heard her utter any curses at a 
time like this, but she looked sometimes 
as if she wished there were no com- 
mandment against doing so. 


In a corner near the furnace could 
be found a strange and wonderful col- 
lection of bottles, for bottles of all 
shapes and sizes were considered as 
having some potential value, and never 
under any circumstances were they 
thrown away by Aunt Mame. Empty 
horse-radish, mustard and peanut-butter 
containers, vinegar bottles, gallon jugs, 
Mason jars, and any other variety you 
can think of were represented. In the 
canning season, many of these were 
put to use by Aunt Mame, and her 
preserves and jellies and pickles ap- 
peared on the table in rather discon- 
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certing receptacles, with the inevitable 
paraffin disc protecting the jelly from 
the outer air, and a little slip of paper 
pasted to the glass on which would be 
written in her firm hand: “Blackberry 
preserves—Sept., 1926,” or “Crabapple 
jelly, Oct., 1927.” From her habit of 
using strange containers in her canning 
there resulted the strange incident in 
which Mr. Moran, a star boarder, was 
almost asphyxiated. But of that, more 
anon. 


There were also several cases of beer 
bottles stored away in Uncle Ed’s cel- 
lar, and it must be confessed that even 
during Prohibition Uncle Ed saw to it 
that they fulfilled their purpose of exist- 
ence. At regular intervals during the 
year a visitor upon entering the house 
would be assailed by a pungent and 
somewhat disagreeable odor which 
seeped through walls and closed doors; 
it advertised Uncle Ed’s activity in the 
basement, where he could be found pre- 
paring an unsavory looking mixture 
in a battered ten-gallon crock. This 
mixture, when properly prepared, could 
be seen boiling and bubbling under the 
force of its own fermentation. Malt 
and hops were of course the main in- 
gredients of the stuff, and like many 
another man during that period, Uncle 
Ed regarded his own home-brew as 
being without a rival. 


The whole business of turning out a 
batch of home-brew met with little 
sympathy and support from Aunt 
Mame. During the periods in which 
it was taking place, she went about 
the house with tightly compressed lips, 
and woe betide anyone who did not 
keep the cellar door tightly closed. As 
I look back in memory to those days, 
it is not difficult to understand her dis- 
taste, for of all the drinkable liquids 
invented by man, the home brew of 
Prohibition days was among the least 
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palatable, and Uncle Ed’s concoction 
was no exception to the rule. 

There were certain hideous sessions, 
which Aunt Mame recalls even today 
with a shudder, when Uncle Ed and his 
cronies took over the kitchen and pre- 
pared themselves a feast of the above- 
mentioned home brew, crackers and 
limburger cheese. Aunt Mame had even 
less regard, if possible, for limburger 
cheese than she had for the home brew, 
and during these infrequent orgies she 
fled to a room in the upper part of the 
house where behind closed doors she read 
the Forty Days’ Prayer to St. Joseph 
for patience beneath her heavy cross. 
She would indeed have needed a clothes 
pin over her nose in order to avoid the 
cross altogether, and, for all I know, 
she may have worn one. 

Uncle Ed’s home brew was not only 
made but bottled in his own cellar, and 
occasionally this bottling process was 
performed without due regard for cer- 
tain scientific principles relating to air 
pressure within confined spaces. Every 
so often Aunt Mame would wake up 
in the middle of the night, oppressed 
by a vague sense of uneasiness. She 
would listen for a time, and then sud- 
denly and unmistakably there would 
come the sound of a sharp “pop!” from 
the lower regions of the house. With 
an inward groan, she would wait for 
the sequel, which was not long in com- 
ing: 

“Pop-pop-pop-pop!” 

Like a fusillade of musketry, Uncle 
Ed’s latest batch would be flexing its 
muscles and blowing the caps off its 
bottles. Uncle Ed was a heavy sleeper, 
but who will blame Aunt Mame if at 
such times she shook her devoted spouse 
awake and heaped reproaches upon his 
head, while below in the cellar the bot- 
tles kept on merrily exploding their 
caps in the midnight quiet. 








There was an ancient medicine cab- 
inet nailed to an upright beam in Uncle 
Ed’s cellar, and in it were to be found 
various jars of ointment and boxes of 
pills and other home remedies which 
over the years had been accumulated, 
and which, after a long stay in the 
respectable environs of the bathroom, 
had been relegated to the lower regions. 
Out of the presence of this medicine 
cabinet and its contents there stemmed 
a curious incident centering around a 
boarder who for a time had his resi- 
dence with Uncle Ed and Aunt Mame. 


This boarder’s name was Michael 
Moran; he was a railroad man, sallow 
and saturnine in appearance, and exer- 
cised a kind of fascination upon all who 
met him by his wonderful knowledge 
of materia medica. He was by nature 
somewhat given to hypochondria, and 
he had made a careful study of the de- 
leterious effects wrought upon his deli- 
cate system by certain kinds of food. 
If, for instance, Aunt Mame prepared 
boiled cabbage for the family dinner, 
Mr. Moran, as he took his place at 
table, would look at the offending dish 
with an expression of pain and say with 
a sigh: 

“T love cabbage, but I can never eat 
it. It bloats me.” 


Or he might Shake his head sadly 
when pressed to help himself to the 
cauliflower, and remark: 

“T would love to take some, but I 
don’t dare.” Then, placing his hand 
on his abdomen and lifting his eyes 
heavenward: 

“Heart-burn! You have no idea!” 


It so happened that one evening after 
supper the family was gathered in the 
basement, drawn there by a desire to 
inspect a whitewashing job which Uncle 
Ed had recently performed upon the 
cellar walls. Mr. Moran was one of 


the party, and as they stood admiring 
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Uncle Ed’s handiwork, he suddenly 
sneezed. 

“Oh, oh,” he said. “It’s the flu, I 
know it is. I’ve been feeling logy all 
day.” 

Aunt Mame was solicitous. 

“You’ve been looking peaked, Mr. 
Moran. Is your nose stopped up?” 

“Pm afraid it is,” said the star 
boarder, with the gentle air of one pre- 
pared to suffer much. 

“T’ve got just the thing for you, then. 
I’ve got a jar of mentholatum down 
here, and that will give you some re- 
lief.” So saying, Aunt Mame proceeded 
to the medicine cabinet and reached 
into it for her favorite prescription for 
colds. 


Now it was somewhat dark in the 
cellar, and thus perhaps Aunt Mame 
is not entirely to be blamed for what 
followed. At any rate, ‘she unscrewed 
the top from what she thought was the 
jar of mentholatum and handed it to 
Mr. Moran. The others turned their 
attention once more to the whitewashing 
job, while Mr. Moran took a generous 
portion of the supposed mentholatum on 
his fingertip and applied it to his nose, 
sniffing hard as he did so in order to 
draw it well back into the nasal pas- 
sages. 


The next instant he emitted a 
strangled cry of anguish. The others 
turned just in time to see him leap 
into the air, clawing at his nose as he 
did so. 

“Holy mackerel!” cried Mr. Moran, 
in muffled tones, and so saying he turned 
and bounded up the cellar stairs 
and through the screen door into the 
yard, where he could be observed 
through the cellar window running up 
and down the yard like a man possessed 
of seven devils. 


It was Uncle Ed who first picked up 
the jar which Mr. Moran had in his 
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anguish flung to the floor. It was a 
mentholatum jar, all right, and the con- 
tents were of the same color as that 
soothing salve, but there all resemblance 
ended. Uncle Ed took one sniff, looked 
at the label, and exclaimed in horror- 
stricken tones: 

“‘Horse-radish!” 

All the persons in the cellar drew in 
their breath as one man. Aunt Mame’s 
horseradish had a deserved reputation 
for its potency. One pinch of it upon 
a mouthful of food was enough to make 
the tears start to the eyes and the 
breath come quickly. The effect of a 
good portion of it sniffed up into the 
delicate nasal passages was more than 
the human imagination could cope with. 

Mr. Moran could now be seen rolling 
violently upon the ground, while a neigh- 
bor who had been raking his yard stood 
at a safe distance and watched him with 
open mouth. Aunt Mame had presence 
of mind enough to procure a glass of 
water as they ran to offer their boarder 
assistance, and when this was admin- 
istered, he sat up. His face was as red 
as if it had been parboiled, tears stream- 
ed from his eyes, and his breath came 
in short gasps as if he had just run 


five miles at top speed. 


“Are you all right, Mr. Moran?” 
asked Aunt Mame. 


The victim looked at his hostess with 


_an air of infinite reproach. He then 


swallowed convulsively, cleanched and 
unclenched his fists, and without a word 
turned and walked totteringly to the 
house. 

Mr. Moran left for other parts short- 
ly after this episode; he could never 
erase the suspicion from his mind that 
he had been the victim of a particularly 
horrible practical joke. 

Aunt Mame was of course responsible 
to the extent that she had used the 
mentholatum jar, but she defended her- 
self by saying that when she was put- 
ting up her horseradish, she had used 
up all other containers, and this one 
seemed suitable enough. 

As to how the jar had found its way 
into the medicine cabinet, they could 
never explain it to their satisfaction. 
And I wasn’t of much help, because 
whenever the conversation veered to- 
wards that particular family mystery, 
if I was visiting at the house, I suddenly 
remembered an important errand which 
had to be performed post haste. 











‘ The Fraudulent Sex 


The English Parliament in 1700 passed the following law against the wiles of 
women; as reported by Raymond Schuessler in the Victorian: 


That all women of whatever age, rank, profession or degree, whether virgin, 
maid or widow, that shall from and after such Act impose upon, seduce and 
betray into matrimony any of His Majesty’s subjects by means of scent, paints, 
cosmetic washes, artificial teeth, false hair, Spanish wool, iron stays, hoops, high- 
heeled shoes or bolstered hips, shall incur the penalty of the law now in force 
against witchcraft and like misdemeanors, and that the marriage upon conviction 
shall stand null and void.” 


Reduced Weight 


A man who weighs 200 pounds at the North Pole will weigh about 198.94 
pounds at the Equator. This strange phenomenon is due to the spinning of the 


earth on its axis, causing a centrifugal force along the equator which lessens the 
apparent weight of objects. 
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Character Test ( 51 ) 


L. M. Merrill 


On Blaming Others 


An unlovely weakness, arising from unchecked vanity and pride, shows itself 
in some people through the habit of blaming others for anything that is criti- 
cized in them. The origin of this weakness is usually to be found in lack of 
training in childhood: either foolish parents defended their children against every 
accusation that was breathed against them by others, or the children were per- 
mitted to escape blame by lying or by pointing their finger at others whenever 
a charge was made against themselves. The child who has never known correction 
or punishment, or who has never accepted blame, grows into the man or woman 
who still seek scapegoats to bear the brunt of their own mistakes and faults 
and sins. 

Transference of blame is effected by adults in a variety of situations. When 
they have actually been found out in an evil action, they immediately call to 
the attention of those concerned the far greater sins of somebody else, preferably 
the greater sins of their own accusers. A man caught in a lie recalls a bigger lie 
told on a previous occasion by the one who caught him; a woman checked in a 
“catty” remark answers with an instance of a more “catty” remark made by 
her accuser. At the very least such persons will smother any attention that is 
being paid to their own sins by loud and detailed narrations of the crimes of 
third parties. Thus the sins of the proud person are always made to look in- 
significant beside the sins of others. 


Even indeliberate mistakes and errors are blamed on others by those who are 
oversensitive to criticism. Husbands have been knovgn to blame their wives for 
not preventing them from making a bad investment. Wives who have been ex- 
travagant with the family funds, with disastrous results, have frequently put the 
blame on their own husbands, much to the latter’s surprise. Employers are es- 
pecially prone to blame their employees for business mistakes, because it is so 
easy to blame a subordinate and to use one’s authority to. make the blame stick. 


Bad habits are also explained away by such persons, usually by blaming some- 
body for deliberately causing them. Trite, but not unusual, is the statement: 
“TI drink too much, but my wife has driven me to it.’ Or the subterfuge: “I 
have a nasty temper, but my children are responsible for it by their bad con- 
duct.” Or again: “I curse and swear, but it’s all the fault of those who make me 
angry.” There are innumerable other examples. of how selfish people brush off 
their bad habits by making others responsible for them. 

A strong character is one who is not only willing to take criticism and blame 
for his actual faults and mistakes, but who is not too concerned about defending 
himself against unmerited criticism. He knows he has faults and that he makes 
mistakes, some that are never found out by others. If he is criticized for some- 
thing he has not done, he thinks of some of his secret defects and transfers, in 
his mind, the unmerited blame to them. 
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Is Your Mind O. K.P 


This is the first of an important series of articles that will analyze 
the various forms of mental breakdown that afflict human beings. 
The second article will treat of neurasthenia, commonly called 


.mervous breakdown. 


H. J. O’Connell 


WHEN the word “hospital” is men- 
tioned, most people immediately think 
of bodily disease, of pneumonia, broken 
legs, and tuberculosis. Yet it is a little 
known fact that in the United States 
there are more beds for nervous and 
mental patients than for the physically 
diseased. Each year over 100,000 new 
mental cases are admitted to institu- 
tions. During the last war the Army 
discharged soldiers diagnosed as psy- 
choneurotic at the rate of 30,000 a 
month. To realize the magnitude of 
the problem, it is enough to know that 
of approximately evéry twenty babies 
born, one will be placed in a mental 
hospital sometime during his life. Not 
only that, but one of every ten will 
have an incapacitating mental disorder. 
Many of these, indeed, have some bodily 
defect which is at the basis of their 
mental derangement. The brain in 
some, has been injured by an accident. 
In others it has been affected by disease, 
by the gathering of poisons in the sys- 
tem, or has never developed properly. 

Yet for almost half the cases in 
mental institutions, no physical cause 
or organic defect can be found by the 
most searching examination of medical 
science. These are simply individuals 
who have not been able to adjust them- 
selves to the demands of modern life, 
who have broken under the stress and 
strain of living. They are men and 
women who have not trained them- 
selves to settle satisfactorily the conflict 
of emotions and desires that is inevit- 
able in every human life. Finding the 
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real world too difficult or too unpleasant 
to live in, they have taken refuge in a 
world of unreality, and become victims 
of one of the many forms of mental dis- 
order. What are the causes of such 
breakdowns? What are the signs that 
indicate a person’s mental health is be- 
coming shaky? What can such a person 
do to strengthen his mind against 
disease? In simple language this series 
of articles will attempt to answer such 
questions. It is intended to help men 
and women who are struggling in dif- 
ficult life situations to understand the 
safe and sound principles that should 
direct their conduct, and to adjust 
themselves to their problems in such a 
way that they will find mental peace 
and happiness. 

The cause of functional mental dis- 
orders, that is, of those which have no 
organic or physical cause, is to be found 
in emotional conflict. An analysis of 
human nature reveals a tissue of de- 
sires, many of which are opposed to, 
and at war with one another. At the 
root of all is the basic drive of self- 
love, which finds expression in the vari- 
ous drives of body and mind. Very 
strong in every person is the instinct 
of self-preservation, manifesting itself 
in the seeking of food, rest, shelter, and 
the flight from danger. This instinct 
is so powerful that often, when the 
preservation of the individual is threat- 
ened, all other considerations are for- 
gotten. Men who have been ship- 
wrecked and who have drifted for days 
at sed without supplies have asserted 











that at such times they could think and 
speak of nothing but food and drink. 
Likewise, in times of panic men go mad 
with fear, and trample one another in 
frantic efforts to escape. Another deep- 
ly rooted instinct is that of sex, whose 
object is the preservation of the race. 
Some modern psychologists, especially 
Freud and his followers, look upon the 
sex instinct as the most basic in human 
life, and attempt to explain even the 
most innocent and apparently unrelated 
actions as manifestations of sex im- 
pulses. Sex is, indeed, a very powerful 
drive, and is often the cause of emo- 
tional disorders; but it is not the only 
instinct, nor even the most basic. Freud 
and his disciples certainly go too far 
in trying to find a sex element in every 
human desire and action. 


Besides the tendency to self-preserva- 
tion, which man has in common with 
all living things, and the sex instinct, 
which man has in common with the 
animals, each human being has tend- 
encies which are proper to his rational 
nature, for example, curiosity to know, 
longing for companionship, desire of 
social approval. Moreover, with rela- 
tion to the various objects which he 
apprehends as good or evil, man may 
react with a medley of emotional re- 
sponses. Human beings love what is 
good, hate what is evil. If the good 
thing is absent, it is desired, if 
present, it is enjoyed. If evil is absent, 
it is shunned, if present, sorrow is ex- 
perienced. If the attainment of a good 
thing is difficult, but possible, hope 
awakens in the heart; if it seems im- 
possible, one sinks in despair. When 
evil approaches a man, he shrinks away 
in fear, or calls upon his courage to 
repel it. The intrusion of that which 
is disliked causes anger. These basic 
emotional responses, called “passions’’, 
may be mingled together in many dif- 
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ferent combinations, and directed to 
countless objects. Hour by hour, day 
by day, these various drives assail the 
mind and heart of man, seeking their 
fulfilment. It is clear that unless some 
system of order, and some scale of 
values be established, man will be con- 
stantly tossed about by a storm of 
emotion, at the mercy of his various 
impulses, without peace and without 
happiness. 


It is impossible that all human desires 
be satisfied. They are often in conflict 
with one another, and with the per- 
sonal, social, and religious standards 
which have been accepted. Thus, the 
soldier about to go into battle will 
find the instinct of self-preservation 
and the fear of danger putting up a 
desperate struggle with his own ideal 
of personal courage, with the desire to 
escape the punishment of desertion, 
and with the claims of conscience. Or 
again, a man who has fallen in love with 
another man’s wife will be torn between 
his passion for the woman, and his own 
sense of decency, the fear of social dis- 
grace, and the demands of the moral 
law. In each of these cases, and in 
countless others that come up in the 
life of every human being, it is clearly 
impossible to satisfy the desires on both 
sides. While the battle rages, the man 
is in a state of mental conflict. How 
the individual reacts to the conflict 
will determine the peace or disturbance, 
the happiness or unhappiness of his 
soul. 


There are a number of possible 
methods of meeting emotiona! conflict. 
First of all, the lower desire may be 
brought before the bar of conscience 
and judged by the standards which have 
been set as the guiding norms of life. 
If it is opposed to these standards, it 


-is ruled out consciously and deliberately, 


and an effort made to distract the mind 
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from the object arousing the desire by 
directing activity in useful and satis- 
factory channels. Thus, the married 
man who has fallen in love with the 
other man’s wife may decide in favor 
of his home, the happiness of his chil- 
dren, and his sense of social and religious 
values. He tells the woman that he 
cannot see her again, removes from his 
possession any souvenirs that might 
recall the thought of her, and seeks to 
divert his efforts to promoting the hap- 
piness of his family, the education of 
his children, and the success of his own 
business career. For him the affair 
has ended. It is definitely written off 
the books. 


On the other hand, the person may 
give in to the lower desire, even though 
he knows it is contrary to reason, to the 
rights of society, and to his own con- 
science. The man may, for example, 
abandon his wife and children, and 
run off with the other woman; or he 
may, as so many have done, try to re- 
tain external respectability while con- 
tinuing to see his paramour secretly. 
Such conduct will not bring any real 
happiness. For each time he reflects 
upon his action, he must judge that 
he has acted unworthily and done 
wrong. There follows inevitably re- 
morse of consicence and a sense of 
guilt, which prevent any true peace of 
soul. It may be remarked that a number 
of modern psychiatrists seek to eliminate 
this sense of guilt from the lives of those 
within their care on the score that it in- 
terferes with peace of mind. However, 
a sense of guilt when one has really done 
wrong is a perfectly natural, normal, 
and even salutary thing. It is true that 
sometimes this sense of guilt is exces- 
sive and unreasonable, amounting with 
some even to an obsession. Thus a man 
who has committed.a serious moral of- 
fence may, even after he has repented 
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and done what he can to repair the 
wrong, still feel that no pardon is pos- 
sible for him, that he will surely be 
damned, and the like. Or a girl who has 
had an unfortunate sex experience, per- 
haps in childhood and against her will, 
may retain a sense of unworthiness that 
makes her feel she should never marry, 
that she should never dare enter a 
church. In these cases the obsession of 
guilt is unreasonable and irrational, and 
should be banished by appeal to the 
Mercy of God and the verdict of com- 
mon sense. However, when a man has 
done wrong, it is right and useful that 
he should feel guilty. To tell the man 
who has abandoned wife and children, 
or one who is indulging in unnatural sex 
practices, that they should feel no re- 
morse or sense of guilt is poor morality 
and even poorer psychiatry. That feel- 
ing of remorse and guilt is the one bridge 
left by which they can return to right 
conduct, and eventually reach true peace 
of heart. 


A third way of meeting the conflict 
of desires is to attempt escape without 
settling the conflict in favor of one side 
or the other. The lower desire is not 
indulged in; but neither is it deliber- 
ately judged and banished. Perhaps it 
is willingly retained in consciousness or 
on the fringe of consciousness. Such a 
method does not settle the conflict at 
all; it continues and perpetuates the 
struggle in the soul. The lower desire, 
still being retained, exerts its emotional 
influence. On the other hand, the higher 
aspirations of the soul, personal and 
social ideals and the claims of conscience, 
keep us from indulging the lower, and 
tug us to their side. The individual re- 
mains thus torn between two sides, in 
a state of uneasiness, tension, nervous- 
ness, and anxiety. For instance, the 
man who is tempted to run away with 
the other woman may not be willing to 








abandon his family, to act contrary to 
the accepted standards of society, and 
to violate the laws of morality. But at 
the same time he may be unwilling to 
give up the woman. He continues to 
converse with her when opportunity 
offers, keeps her picture in his wallet, 
and daydreams about her. It is evident 
that, following such a line of conduct, 
he can have no true peace, and will be 
in a continual state of conflict and ten- 
sion, a fertile field for mental disorders, 
more or less serious in degree. 


It should be understood, however, 
that the emotional conflicts which beset 
an individual are not always clearly de- 
fined and openly recognized. The work- 
ings of the human mind and will are so 
complex that at times the person him- 
self is unable or unwilling to recognize 
either the motives of his actions or the 
fears and tendencies that influence him. 
Thus, the man of whom frequent men- 
tion has been made may be unwilling 
to admit to himself, much less to others, 
that he has fallen in love with another 
man’s wife. If asked, he would reply: 
“Nonsense! We're just good friends.” 
And strange to say, he may believe this 
himself. Nevertheless, the emotional at- 
traction is there, is not rejected, and is 
exerting its influence. The man himself 
may wonder. why he is so tense, so 
irritable, so depressed, so dissatisfied 
with his home life. When the source of 
conflict is just on the fringe of con- 
sciousness, it is said to be “subcon- 
scious”, that is, vaguely or dimly re- 
cognized. Or it may happen that the 
cause of emotional conflict is so deeply 
buried that it can be unearthed only 
with the greatest difficulty. It is then 
said to be “unconscious”. An ex-soldier, 
for example, trembled violently when- 
ever he came near a tombstone. There 
was no apparent reason. He realized 
that his fear was foolish and groundless, 
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and. was unable to account for it. Even- 
tually it came out that he had once 
lain behind a tombstone while an enemy 
machine gun poured a hail of bullets 
at him. The connection was forgotten; 
but the sight of a tombstone by an un- 
conscious association still awakened the 
reaction of intense fear. It is important 
to recognize this process when dealing 
with the various anxities and phobias 
that afflict some persons. 


When assailed by a conflict which is 
not brought into consciousness, faced 
openly and frankly, and decided def- 
initely, the mind uses various tricks and 
psychological mechanisms to attain at 
least a temporary peace and security. 
Some of these when properly used are 
helpful and sensible. Others are danger- 
ous, unsatisfactory, and at times lead 
to serious consequences. The very men- 
tion of them will awaken recognition, for 
they are typically human reactions to 
life situations. 


When desires are thwarted, when 
faced with failure, disappointment, or 
opposition, a person may react with a 
violent but useless display of emotion. 
This is called regression. Thus, the golf 
player who has made a poor shot breaks 
his club over his knee. The woman who 
has been refused a fur coat by her hus- 
band goes into a hysterical tantrum. The 
business man whose competitors have 
gotten ahead of him paces agitatedly up 
and down his office, uttering streams of 
profanity. This is a childish and inef- 
fectual mode of behavior, very like that 
of the little boy who sulks and refuses 
to play because he can’t be “captain” 
of the ball team. Ordinarily it leads to 
no serious consequences, beyond that of 
disturbing the peace until the storm 
blows over. However, it is useless, and 
does nothing to better the situation. It 
likewise diminishes. the moral strength 
of the personality, and develops habits 
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of responding emotionally rather than 
rationally to the difficulties of life. In 
extreme cases, it may lead to hysterical 
attacks. A far better way of acting is 
to accept the failures, disappointments, 
and opposition that are met with in 
every human life in a calm and reason- 
able manner, use our energies to redeem 
the situation, correct the mistakes we 
have made, and plan better for the 
future. 


Another common way of meeting 
conflict is to run away from the fight, 
distracting oneself by feverish activity 
in other fields. This is called extrover- 
sion. The woman who is dissatisfied 
with her duties as housewife plunges 
into a round of community and church 
activities. She joins the bridge club, 
gets in on the bond drive, runs the 
church bazaar, invites friends to theater 
parties, and the like. All this is normal 
and natural, and at times even useful 
to such a degree. However, before utiliz- 
ing such a method, the conflict in one’s 
life should first be faced squarely and 
settled according to principle. A noted 
authority in the field has declared: 
“When extroversion is utilized to escape 
from an intolerable conflict, then the 
activity is effective and constructive in 
proportion to the degreee of realization 
and understanding with which the in- 
dividual has faced his conflict.” If we 
plunge into activity merely in a frantic 
effort to escape a conflict we are afraid 
to face, there is great danger that we 
will enter blind alleys, direct our actions 
into useless, unsuitable, dangerous, and 
even immoral fields. Experts interpret 
the frenzied activity of the maniac as 
being just such an attempt to escape at 
all costs from disquieting conflicts and 
fears. The sane and sensible way of 
acting is to meet the difficulties of life 
squarely, settle them as best we can, 
and then make use of the relief found 


in action by choosing useful, suitable, 
and satisfactory fields of recreation and 
effort. 


Some characters, as described above, 
seek distraction from unpleasant situa- 
tions by multiplied external activity. 
Others pursue an opposite course, and in 
the face of difficulty retire into the 
world of thought. This is called intro- 
version. When used properly and wisely, 
this method also may help to remedy 
an unsatisfactory set-up. But, it is im- 
portant to note, the thinking must be 
used to remedy the situation, not merely 
to escape it. If a man merely thinks 
and worries incessantly about a problem 
that has come up in his life, but does 
nothing about it, the problem still re- 
mains, and the conflict continues. Every 
one is acquainted with the type of per- 
sonality that thinks, ponders, deliber- 
ates, and worries about questions so 
long that no decision is ever made, 
Nothing is accomplished. The person 
lives in a sterile world of thought. Such 
an individual may come to the point 
where he is content to settle his prob- 
lems by daydreaming. In his reveries 

he finds the happiness and success, and 
accomplishes the great actions he would 
like to do. But if he makes no attempt 
to face the hard realities of life, and 
actually accomplish some of his plans 
and dreams, he is leading at best a use- 
less life. Columbus would have never 
discovered America had he remained 
comfortably dreaming in an arm-chair. 
There is danger, too, that the dreamer 
' will begin to like his dream-world, where 
everything is pleasant, where he is an 
important personage, and accomplishes 
heroic deeds, more than the world of 
reality, where success is achieved only 
at the cost of effort and labor. One of 
the most common types of insanity 
seems to consist in retiring so deeply 
into a dream-world of unreality in an 
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attempt to escape the difficulties of life 
that contact with the real world is dis- 
torted or lost altogether. 


Another of the strange processes 
which the human mind uses in order 
to escape from relinquishing a strongly 
desired object is called dissociation. This 
means the separation of ideas, emotions, 
and tendencies into different groups 
that are inconsistent with one another, 
and exert their influence without rela- 
tion to one another. One method of dis- 
sociation is to follow two opposite sets 
of principles, and two opposing modes 
of conduct, while blandly ignoring the 
inconsistency and contradiction in our 
action. A man may, for example, be an 
active crusader for the rights of the 
laboring man, and at the same time be 
harsh and unjust to the men he hires 
to work around his home. Or a states- 
man may vigorously proclaim the prin- 
ciples of Communism, while living in 
luxury in a fine mansion, and gathering 
for himself all the property he can. 
Using the method of dissociation, the 
person settles the conflict by spreading 
it out in time, following now one, now 


the other line of conduct, apparently~ 


unconscious of the contradiction be- 
tween them. Of course, it is human to 
be inconsistent at times, and to employ 
different norms when one’s own and 
others’ actions are to be judged. But 
when the process goes so far that water- 
tight compartments are developed in 
mental life, the personality has become 
unreliable and ineffective. Moreover, 
there is danger that when the incon- 
sistency in conduct is challenged, as it 
will inevitably be when it conflicts with 
the rights of others, the person will be 
unable to make the adjustment de- 
manded. In such a case, the individual 
may react with emotional violence, or 
develop an anti-social bent. The ex- 
treme type of malajusted personalities 
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seem to have taken refuge in just such 
a mode of mental segregation. There 
are in the asylums men who believe that 
they are Napoleon or the King of Eng- 
land, yet quietly lead their lives be- 
hind bars, carrying out the most menial 
tasks and duties. 


It should be understood that the at- 
tempt to banish unpleasant or immoral 
ideas by forgetting them does harm 
only when it is used to escape decision, 
when the conflict has not been openly 
faced and decided. Some modern psy- 
chologists, followers of Freud, paint 
lurid pictures of breakdowns that are 
caused by unsatisfied sex desires. It_is 
true that sex is a powerful element ‘in 
human life, and may cause serious ner- 
vous and mental disturbances when not 
intelligently and properly handled. 
However, the way to treat sex tempta- 
tion is not to indulge it without any 
consideration of morality; but to build 
up the proper ideals with regard to 
chastity, and then settle the problems 
of sex life resolutely in accordance with 
these ideals. As Dr. Strecker, an out- 
standing authority declares: ‘‘Generally 
speaking, if the conflict can be brought 
into consciousness and faced openly and 
frankly, it is not apt to cause serious 
nervous difficulty.” The cause of ner- 
vous breakdowns is not mere abstinence 
from sex, but indulgence against con- 
science, and the refusal to take a defi- 
nite stand with regard to it. Both the 
British and American Medical Societies 
have publicly stated that even total ab- 
stinence from sex is perfectly compatible 
with physical and mental health. As an 
indication of this, it can be cited that 
the incidence of insanity in priests and 
nuns is considerably less than among 
men and women in general. Once a set 
of principles have been adopted, it is 
perfectly safe, sensible, and necessary 
to drive sex temptations from the mind 
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by prayer, recreation and attention to 
work. The harm comes from hesitation 
in the face of temptation, being un- 
willing to indulge the immoral desire, 
and at the same time being unwilling 
to banish it definitely and determinedly. 
St. Augustine went through years of 
mental torture while his better self 
fought against his lower desires. For a 
time he could not firmly decide to have 
done with sinful pleasures. As he says, 
he prayed for chastity, but did not want 
God to give it to him as yet. While the 
conflict raged, he was miserable and un- 
happy. Only when, aided by the grace 
of God, he made the determined de- 
cision to have done with sin, did peace 
and happiness return to his life. 

There are other tricks and stratagems 
of which the mind makes use in order 
to avoid deciding a conflict of opposing 
desires. Most of them will be discussed 
during this series of articles in relation 
to the personality maladjustments with 
which they are connected. The purpose 
of this present article has been to point 
out the inevitability of the conflict of 
desires in every human life, and to ex- 
plain the correct and dangerous methods 
of meeting this conflict. In brief, the 
wrong method of meeting conflict in 
mental and emotional life is either to 
indulge the lower desire at the expense 
of one’s higher ideals, or to refuse to 
settle the conflict, to try in some way 
to keep both desires, to resort to men- 
tal tricks and stratagems in order to 
escape decision. Such methods do not 
remove the conflict, but drive it deeper 
into the personality, and at times re- 
sult in serious harm. 


The proper method of meeting emo- 
tional conflict is to bring it, as far as 
possible, into the open, face it frankly, 
and decide it rationally in accordance 
with the principles and standards which 
should direct human life. The lower de- 
sire must, then, be subordinated to the 
higher. Sense impulses must be sub- 
jected to the reason, and the reason to 
God. Consciously the lower desire should 
be judged, deliberately sacrificed, dis- 
missed as completely as possible from 
memory, and the energy generated used 
in satisfying fields. Practically, there- 
fore, the best advice for mental health 
is to choose for oneself a final goal of 
life, a master-value. Each desire should 
be measured against this master-value, 
and accepted or rejected as it agrees or 
disagrees with the standard. The lower 
desire, once rejected, should not be al- 
lowed to remain in consciousness or on 
the fringe of consciousness so as to 
make the person restless, tense, nervous 
and unhappy. 


Of course, no other master-value 
should be chosen than God Himself, 
Who is the Infinite Good, the source and 
end of all true human happiness. Like- 
wise, no other standard should be used 
to measure desire and action than the 
moral law, which has been established 
by God with infinite wisdom and love 
to direct men to such temporal happi- 
ness as is possible during this mortal 
life, and eventually to bring them to the 
perfect happiness which He has re- 
served for those who rightly use their 
human powers for His Glory and for 
the welfare of their fellowmen. 


Coo peration 


“Think of freckles!” said the orator in his speech on cooperation, “Think of 
freckles! What a wonderful shade of tan they’d make if only they would get to- 


gether!” 
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Three Minute Instruction 


The Right Attitude toward Prayer 


It can be said with truth that the most important thing in every 
human being’s life is prayer. Yet for many people, distracted by the 
many activities going on about them, busy with the material tasks of 
every day living, prayer is the first thing that is put off, forgotten, 
sometimes entirely neglected for long periods of time. It would not 
be so if they would make personal convictions out of the three follow- 
ing truths about prayer: 

1. Prayer is a privilege. It is universally thought to be a privilege to talk to 
famous men and women, such as leaders of industry, stage and. screen stars, 
heads of nations, geniuses in any field, even though nothing is gained from 
such contacts other than a brief gratification of vanity. But prayer means 
talking with God, the King of Kings, the Creator of all things, the wisest 
and most loving of all fathers, and it means talking with Him with the cer- 
tain knowledge that He listens and can and will do something for the one 
praying. No privilege of human contact can faintly compare with the privilege 
of talking thus with God. 

2. Prayer is a necessity. Nothing worthwhile in life can be done without 
prayer, “Without Me,” said Christ, “you can do nothing,” but He also said 
that through the medium of prayer in His name, a person would be able to 
accomplish anything. On the one hand, strength against evil, the power to 
do good, the elevation of one’s nature and the beatific vision in heaven, are 
gifts that only God can give; on the other hand He has promised to give them 
in response to prayer. All men want to be good and want to be happy; 
neither goal can be attained without prayer. 

3. Prayer is infallible. There is no such thing as a wasted prayer, if it is 
rightly said. “Ask,” said Christ, “and you shall receive.” For the intelligent and 
humble Christian, this does not mean that the exact thing asked for must always 
be given in the exact measure asked for; it does mean that God answers every 
prayer, using His divine wisdom and infinite love to measure out the right 
kind of an answer. 


These are the reasons why it is the most foolish thing in the world 
to make prayer secondary or unimportant in life, or to neglect it in 
favor of action, recreation, sleep, etc. Morning and night prayers, 
prayers before and after meals, prayer in time of temptation or of 
spiritual or material need, should be considered the most important 
actions of every day. 




















~Pierz, Minnesota 


A town portrait that should and will, we believe, make many large 


city dwellers envious. 


E. F. Miller 


PIERZ, MINNESOTA is a flourish- 
ing little town that sits astride a con- 
crete highway, not far from Little Falls, 
Minnesota. Little Falls, Minnesota, is in 
turn about fifty miles from St. Cloud, 
Minnesota. St. Cloud, Minnesota, is a 
two hours’ trip north of the “Cities,” 
as Minneapolis and St. Paul (also in 
Minnesota) are familiarly known to all 
who live in these regions. You will not 
find Pierz on a railroad time-table or 
on a bus schedule for the simple reason 
that trains and buses do not frequent 
the environs of the village. If you have 
to go to Pierz and you ask the man be- 
hind the window in a big city depot 
(outside of Minnesota) “how you get 
there, he will page through various 
books and time tables and then come 
back to you with the information that 
he does not know. So, you move over 
to a gasoline station and request a road 
map of Minnesota. On that map you 
find Pierz, small indeed, but distin- 
guishable. It is near Little Falls. You 
buy a ticket to Little Falls on the 
Northern Pacific. Arriving in Little 
Falls you have three choices of trans- 
portation for the completion of your 
journey: you can walk (the distance is 
fourteen miles); you can find out when 
the mail truck departs, and wheedle a 
ride out of the driver; or you can call up 
a friend and have him come and get 
you. The last method is the surest and 
the one that is followed by many of the 
people. 


The journey takes you through gently 


rolling fields, most of which are under ~ 


cultivation, and which to your layman’s 


eye (as far as farming is concerned) 
seem rich and fertile. You are not wrong 
in your judgment. They tell you in 
Pierz that the land thereabouts is the 
best in the whole state, and if the 
weather is right, produces crops that 
are the envy of less fortunate citizens 
who are also engaged in the profession 
so ably propounded by Virgil in his 
celebrated Georgics. In fact once upon 
a time the town was called Rich Prairie, 
due to the abundant crops that regularly 
came springing out of the soil like rain- 
drops out of clouds. But a title so pro- 
saic as that did not suit the imagina- 
tion of the people. Why not name their 
village after Father Pierz, the man who 
did the hardest work in giving it its 
start? It was circa 1860 that Father 
Pierz first appeared on the Minnesota 
scene. He was an Austrian by birth who 
had served various parishes in his na- 
tive country before deciding to come to 
America where priests were so vitally 
needed. At that time he was fifty years 
old. But middle age, when most men 
feel inclined to coast and leave the do- 
ing of deeds to younger men, meant 
nothing to him. If anything, it was a 
time to begin and not a time to stop. 
He sailed the seas and eventually ar- 
rived in the territory of the Chippewa 
and Ottawa Indians. But he was not 
content to spend all his time in labor- 
ing for these two tribes. Constantly on 
the go, he served practically all the 
German settlements that meagerly dot- 
ted the northern section of the middle 
West. Eventually he came to fix his 
headquarters at Rich Prairie where he 
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built a log church and laid the founda- 
tions of the fervent parish that exists 
there today. For thirty-eight years this 
extraordinary man labored amongst the 
people of Minnesota, enduring every 
kind of hardship, suffering from partial 
blindness and seeking no comfort to 
ease the hardness of his life. He died 
at the age of ninety-two. Much of what 
the people have today is due to his ef- 
forts. In gratitude they gave the town 
which constitutes the center of their 
farming community, his name. That is 
how it came to be called Pierz instead 
of Rich Prairie. 


The one drawback of this farming 
paradise is its northern location. Some- 
times (this year, for example) the 
spring of the year comes very late due 
to the winds and snows that persist in 
sweeping down from the glaciers and 
icebergs that surround the Pole. The 
result is that the farmers have to work 
like sixty in order to get the soil pre- 
pared and the planting done so that the 
heat of the short summer can do its 
stuff and make to germinate in splendid 
effulgence the tiny seeds that giant ma- 
chines place gently in the ground. 
Wheat, oats, rye, barley, corn and flax 
are the principal crops; and it was in 
the production of these grains that the 
section scored the highest rating of all 
the counties of the state at the Minne- 
sota fairs of 1908 and 1909. The figures 
may be a little old, but I have them 
directly from a book, written by Clara 
K. Fuller, and entitled “Morrison and 
Todd Counties, Minnesota, Illustrated. 
With Biographical Sketches of Repre- 
sentative Citizens and Genealogical 
Records of Many of the Old Families.” 
The Preface of this book starts off: 
“All life and achievement is evolution.” 
Following on the heels of this thunder- 
ing topic sentence comes a little ser- 
mon, preached and respectfully signed 
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by “The Publishers.” “Can any think- 
ing person,” they cry out, “be insensible 
to the fascination of the study which 
discloses the aspirations and efforts of 
the early pioneers who so strongly laid 
the foundation upon which has been 
reared the magnificent prosperity of 
later days?” At any rate, one of the 
prominent citizens placed the book in 
my hands on my arrival in Pierz, and 
I read it avidly. In the chapter de- 
voted to Agriculture, Stock Raising and 
Dairying I noted that both white and 
yellow dent are grown in the vicinity 
with such success that a crop failure 
has never been known even in the days 
of the earliest settlers. If you do not 
know what dent is, ask the smallest 
child you find running a tractor after 
school hours, and you will be informed 
with ample explanation and elaboration 
that dent is nothing more than a species 
of corn, named so because of a certain 
indentation im its structure that marks 
it off from other types of corn. 


But Pierz is not made up only of 
farms. Primarily it is a town, harboring 
more than eight hundred people, and 
stretching along two parallel streets for 
a distance of at least a mile. There are 
two taverns within the village limits, 
one motion picture theatre, three es- 
tablishments that sell farm implements, 
a comfortable number of food markets 
and a drug store that is owned and 
managed by a lady. The name of this 
lady is Mrs. Duncan, and she is the 
only non-Catholic in Pierz and in the 
area that surrounds Pierz. Her religion 
is high church Episcopalianism. I drop- 
ped into her place of business one day 
to purchase a magazine, and she told 
me that she was thoroughly disgusted 
with the so-called literature that was 
being advertised and sold these times 
for the patronage of the young. But 
she made sure that no children would 
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be harmed by anything that she had in 
her store. Thus, she always placed the 
more lurid journals on racks so high 
that a child would have to be six feet 
tall to reach them. More than once, 
she went on, she asked the company 
that supplies her with magazines not 
to bring her the ones that were sug- 
gestive and devoted to crime. But she 
might just as well have made her plea 
to a post—the bad kept coming with 
the good. There was nothing left to do 
but to put the bad where they would 
do the least harm. Mrs. Duncan is a 
remarkable woman. 


The homes that line in three house 
depth the two parallel streets of Pierz 
are solidly built, are tasty in design 
and have well-tended lawns in front, 
shade trees on the'sides and flower gar- 
dens in between. Quite definitely they 
do not fall into the category of the tiny 
box-like structure that has kitchen, din- 
ing room and sleeping quarters all 
bound ‘up in a space about big enough 
to accommodate a bird, so characteris- 
tic of the bungalows of modern sub- 
divisions in our teeming cities. They are 
sufficiently large to admit the mystery 
of birth. And they are evidence in heavy 
wood and firm concrete against the 
puniness of many potential parents who 
are so weak and sterile (by selfishness 
and foolish fear) as to see no need for 
many rooms in the house they call their 
home. The flowers in their garden that 
have no intelligence reproduce them- 
selves and need space in which to do it. 
But such human beings are less gifted 
than the flowers. They have no inten- 
tion to reproduce. Perhaps they cannot 
reproduce. They need no room beyond a 
corner that compares favorably with 
the size of their capacity to love. 


But this is not the case with the 
homes of Pierz, nor with the people 
who inhabit them. I have a list before 


me of some of the eighth grade gradu- 
ates of the Catholic school of the town 
for 1947. The paper is reminiscent of 
the 66-1 file, made famous in the army, 
which contained a superabundance of 
information about the individual to 
whom the file was dedicated. The name 
of the child is placed at the head of the 
card. Under his or her name are age, 
I. Q., marks, intentions-as to future 
education, vocational tendencies, and the 
like. But the one note that captured my 
attention is that which mentions the 
rung on which the child stands on the 
family ladder. Joan Haley is the eighth 
child of ten; Charles Hoheisel is the 
fourth of six;Arvin Litke is the first of 
seven; Donna Mary Lochner is the 
seventh of seven; Josephine Merkling is 
the fifth of six; Patrick Preimesberger 
is the tenth of thirteen; Corrine Rauck 
is the third of eight; Rita Sontag is the 
sixth of eight. The average number of 
children in town and country is eight. 
Nor does that take into consideration 
such wonderful persons as Mr. and 
Mrs. Peter Girtz who loved God to the 
extent of fifteen children, twelve of 
whom are still living. Jacob Girtz is a 
son of the old couple, and he followed 
directly in his parents’ footsteps. He 
has eighteen children; and the strange 
part of his parenthood is (according to 
the B. C. pagans) that his wife looks 
as though she could step upon the board- 
walk in Atlantic City and take part in 
a beauty contest with a good chance of 
winning the crown. The pagans would 
say that this is quite abnormal. A wo- 
man cannot have good health after the 
experience of even two children. The 
people of Pierz do not agree; and the 
facts are in their favor. That is why 
their homes are so large. 


The nationality of both townsmen and 
country folk is of course American. But, 
as in every community of the United 
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States, the forebears of the present gen- 
eration were from the old country. 
Father Pierz brought over groups from 
Germany and Austria in the ’70’s; and 
others from the same sections of Europe 
undertook the perilous journey across 
the sea a short time later. The result is 
that almost the whole population is of 
German extraction. There is one man 
“in the town whose name is Healy and 
who has a flourishing medical practice. 
And there is another man whose name 
is Tschita and who has been suffering 
with great patience from some ob- 
scure affliction that has held him to his 
bed since the year 1914. There may be 
others whose names do not sound like 
Schmidt or Wurtzburg; but they are 
few and far between. However, it is not 
to be supposed that these people were 
in any way behind their fellow-Ameri- 
cans in the effort they put forth to de- 
fend their country in the last war. The 
service flag in the big church in the 
center of the town attests to their 
patriotism. There are so many blue stars 
in that flag that there is hardly room 
for a single addition. And this is note- 
worthy in view of the fact that most of 
the boys who entered the service came 
from great farms, and might have been 
exempted on the plea that it was just 
“as necessary to provide food for the 
winning of the war as it was to carry 
a gun for that same purpose. And there 
are not lacking gold stars in the flag 
either. The whole top row tells the 
story of young men who gave up their 
lives in the defense of their country. 


The tradition of the Catholic Church 
throughout the world is one of profane 
as well as spiritual culture. The people 
of Pierz who, as was stated above, are 
nearly all of the ancient faith, are a 
part of this tradition. Therefore they 
go to limits unknown in many other 
communities to provide their children 
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with a proper education. Because many 
of the children live in the country, a 
bus service was provided some time ago 
to carry them to and from school. The 
state had set up one-room schools in 
almost every section of the area so that 
it would have been little trouble for the 
children to attend them, had they so 
desired. But they, and their parents 
too, preferred the large Catholic school 
in town. Three modern buses were pur- 
chased and drivers hired. Each morning 
and evening these buses can be seen 
traveling the primary and secondary 
roads of the county, almost, one might 
say, stopping at the very door of the 
homes that have children who are en- 
rolled in the Catholic school. But edu- 
cation does not stop with the grade 
school. Plans are drawn up for a new, 
completely equipped high school which 
will concern itself not only with the 
usual subjects that are taught in such 
institutions, but which will lay great 
emphasis on the subjects that are of 
importance to boys and girls who will 
someday be the owners of large farms. 
It will be in a very definite sense an 
agricultural Catholic high school—one 
of the first of its kind in the country. 
A nexus between the soul and the soil 
has been worked out which should not 
only make young people anxious to re- 
main on the land, but which also should 
show them that they can lead a fuller, 
a happier and a holier life on the land 
than they can in the crowded and fal- 
low corners of the large city. The high 
school will specialize in what may be 
called the philosophy of the farm; and 
in that way the ideal of Catholic edu- 
cation will be realized—a permeation of 
all that is studied with its relationship 
to God. Arithmetic and cattle feeding, 
literature and crop rotation, geography 
and soil conservation may seem like 
topics that stand by themselves. They 
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are not. They derive from God in their 
objective reality as rays derive from the 
sun; or they show God’s hand in the 
running of the universe; or they exhibit 
God’s attributes as a baseball arching 
into the bleachers exhibits the attributes 
of the player. To bring home such 
truths will be the purpose of this high 
school. 


As is just and proper, the crowning 
glory of Pierz is the parish church. 
Built in 1888, it towers over the coun- 
tryside like a mountain over a plain, 
symbolizing what, in the peoples’ minds, 
is most important in life. A thousand 
persons can easily be seated within it, 
and it is not seldom that a thousand 
persons are seated within it. Men attend 
the devotions as well as the women. The 
ceremonies are carried out with dignity 
and solemnity, no short-cuts in rubrics 
or prayers being allowed either by 
priests or parishioners. Truly can it be 
said that the church is not only the 
geographical center of the whole sec- 
tion, but also the spiritual and social 
center. What revolves at all, revolves 
around the church. It would almost 
seem as though God had extended an- 
other age, an age of faith, into the pres- 
ent age, Americanizing and polishing up 
the former while deleting and destroy- 
ing that which is evil in the latter—a 
tiny section of Minnesota as medieval 
as monasticism in its belief in the things 
of God, and as modern as moving pic- 
tures in its promotion of profane yet 
proper progress. 


Not far from the church is the ceme- 
tery, beautifully landscaped, its monu- 
ments in perfect order and alignment. A 
fence surrounds it and separates it from 
the fields of flourishing crops that spread 
out as far as the eye can see on every 
side. One unique custom noted here is 


that of burying little children who were 
baptized but who had not come to the 
use of reason before their death, in a 
plot of ground that is all their own. 
There must be at least fifty graves in 
the section, each one mounted by a 
tiny, stone cross, indicative of the tini- 
ness of the one who lies below. In walk- 
ing between and about these crosses you 
almost feel as though you were consort- 
ing with the angels, or as though you 
were visiting the catacombs where lay 
the bodies of the martyrs. Here too are 
the relics of the saints awaiting the re- 
assembly of their dust on the final day. 
Yet, there is something incongruous 
about this grave-yard. Next to the fence 
and standing in a field is an airplane, 
a small, commercial plane that one of 
the ex-service men of Pierz purchased 
on his discharge from the army, and 
which he flies for his own and the 
pleasure of his friends on Sunday after- 
noons. All during the week the plane is 
parked alongside the cemetery—a sym- 
bol of the union of life and death, of 
antiquity and modernity, of science and 
religion. It seems to infer that these 
people lying here are not dead after 
all—they have merely flown away, leav- 
ing behind them their old clothes, as it 
were, until the tailoring of time shall 
press and clean them for the grand 
entry into heaven. If airplanes can fly, 
is it hard to believe that souls can also 
fly ? 

Pierz, Minnesota, is a small and un- 
known town, and you may be inclined 
to ask, “What good can come out of 
Pierz?”’ They asked that same question 
of Nazareth. It is a good town, whether 
you have ever heard of it or not. The 
people there have a better than average 
chance of getting to heaven and of 
peace and joy on earth. What more than 
that can be said in favor of any town? 


The best smell is bread, the best savour salt, the best love that of children. 
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—Old Mexican Proverb. 











For Wives and Husbands Only 


D. F. Miller 





Problem: My husband doesn’t like it that I permit our older children (8, 10 
and 12 years old) to go to the movies quite frequently. I have been permitting 
them to go at least once, and most of the time, twice a week. All the neighbors’ 
children seem to be under no restrictions in this regard, which makes it difficult 
for me to refuse mine. Moreover I must admit that it provides me with a bit of 
welcome relief to have the children spend two or three hours at a time some- 
place where I do not have to worry about them. My husband says that the 
movies are bad for the children. What do you think? 


Solution: Your husband is on the side of the angels this time, and also on the 
side of the experts who have made studies of the effect of frequent attendance at 
the movies on small children. It is agreed by practically all of these latter that 
a steady diet of movie entertainment for growing children gives them a false view 
of the realities of life, is harmful both to their eyes and to their undeveloped 
emotional natures, deprives them of opportunities for far more salutary and self- 
improving outdoor activities, and sometimes plants in their minds suggestions of 
evil and even teaches them ways and means of carrying it out. All these dangers 
are intensified by the regularity with which you permit your children to go to 
the movies, because it is all but impossible for parents to make sure that their 
children will see only the better, or at least the harmless, movies if they permit 
them to go regularly once or twice a week. 


This is not, however, a problem that can be dealt with on a negative basis 
alone. It is probable that for all your husband’s aversion to the movies as regu- 
lar entertainment for the children, he has failed to apply positive principles of 
correct child-raising that would eliminate much of the appeal that the movies 
have. And you yourself, with your love of “two or three hours of relief from 
the children” are clearly thinking of yourself more than of the children’s needs. 
It is possible for parents to give their children so great an interest in games, out- 
door activities, sports, hobbies, useful and creative habits, that the movies will 
compete very little for their time and interest. This takes time, which many 
parents are not willing to give today, but it saves worry and heartache in Jater 
years. The movies should be left as an extraordinary source of recreation, and 


every movie the children are permitted to see should be carefully checked and 
looked into beforehand. 
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Dramatic Moments in Great Lives (6) 


; * Love Chooses Death 


The familiar but awe-inspiring story of Damien’s choice—imprison- 
ment, disease and death—for the love of his fellow-man. 


H. J]. O’Connell 


NEAR the center of the blue Pacific, the 
bleak, desolate island of Molokai lifts 
its head from the sea. Beneath the 
towering cliffs upon its northern edge, 
dwells one of the strangest, saddest 
colonies ever established in the long his- 
tory of human suffering — the lepers, 
banished from country and kindred, 
sentenced to a life of lingering horror, 
while the slow white tide of leprosy 
rises in their bodies, until death merci- 
fully relieves them from their misery 
and their pain. 


As the grey light of dawn was break- 
ing across the sea on the morning of 
May 10, 1873, Joseph de Veuster, 
known throughout the world as “Father 
Damien”, set foot for the first time on 
the forbidding shore of Molokai. This 
was now his parish, the lepers, his peo- 
ple. Ten years before, at the age of 
twenty-three, he had left his beautiful 
Belgium, with its simple, pious people, 
its neat little fields, its windmills stand- 
ing stark against the sky, in order to 
bring the knowledge and love of God to 
the pagans of the Hawaiian Islands. Or- 
dained soon after his arrival, he labored 
for nine years among the islands, learn- 
ing to love the gentle, pleasant-man- 
nered, hospitable natives, and being 
loved by them in return. He was busy 
all the time during those years, travel- 
ing from end to end of his huge parish, 
building chapels, preaching, baptizing, 
and caring for the sick. ; 

However, all these years of labor were 
only the preparation for his life’s great- 
est work. The dread scourge of leprosy 
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had, after the advent of the Europeans, 


struck with devastating swiftness 
through the islands. Fostered by the un- 
sanitary living conditions, the disease 
made ever more rapid headway. 
Alarmed, the government resolved on 
stringent measures to halt its spread. A 
decree was issued, ordering all those 
affected with the disease to go at once 
to Molokai. Boatload after boatload of 
miserable human beings were dumped 
on the shore of the inhospitable island, 
without shelter, without sufficient cloth- 
ing or food, without even an adequate 
water supply, and left for the most part 
to shift for themselves. Abandoned and 
hopeless, these poor outcasts felt them- 
selves beyond the pale of society and 
its laws. “Here reigns no law, human 
or divine,” they said of Molokai, and 
sought to drown their despair in orgies 
of intoxication and lust. 


Such was the terrible state of af- 
fairs on Molokai, when Bishop Maigret 
called his priests to a meeting on the 
island of Maui. After other matters had 
been discussed, the Bishop brought up 
the subject of the spiritual care of the 
lepers. Hitherto, he explained, priests 
had visited the colony from time to 
time, as opportunity presented itself. 
However, due to stricter government 
regulations, this could no longer be done. 
The priest who went there must be pre- 
pared to stay and spend his life among 
the lepers. With faltering voice, the 
Bishop spoke this last sentence. He knew 
that he could not impose such a sacrifice 
on any man. 








But-there was no need of a command. 
Scarcely had his Superior ended, when 
Damien leaped to his feet, and begged 
to be allowed to go. Looking at the 
young priest’s eager face, his strong, 
rugged body, and recalling his record 
of courage and labor, the Bishop made 
a quick decision. Damien was the man 
for Molokai. 


Once the decision was made, there 
was no delay in carrying it out. Within 
the hour he was on a ship departing 
for Honolulu. On arrival there, he 
found that another ship, with a load of 
lepers, was leaving at once for Molokai. 
Without time for preparation or fare- 
well, carrying only his breviary and an 
extra shirt, Damien stepped on board. 
In the chill, grey dawn, the desolate 
coast of the leper island came into view. 
A boat was lowered. Damien and the 
wretched lepers were rowed ashore. With 
the haste of fear, the oarsmen returned 
to the ship; anchors were weighed; and 
the vessel set out for the open sea. The 
last tie with the ordinary world of men 
was cut. Damien was left alone on that 
island of the living dead. 


Turning, he beheld his parishioners, 
who had flocked down to meet the ship. 
It was a sight to make the bravest 
spirit shrink. There were men and wo- 
men without faces, or with faces dis- 
torted out of all resemblance to human- 
ity. Some were blind, with craters of 
pus where eyes should be. In others the 
nose had rotted away, leaving a hide- 
ous, gaping cavity. Ears had swollen to 
_ Many times their normal size, or fallen 
off entirely. Hands without fingers 
were held out to him, and arms that 
were merely stumps. Some limped on 
feet without toes; others, whose legs 
would no longer bear their weight, hob- 
bled on crutches. As Stevenson said, “It 
was such a population as only now and 
then surrounds us in the horror of a 
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nightmare.” And what was even more 
horrible than individual disfigurement, 
was the impact of the mass misery, the 
monstrous sum of human suffering by 
which he stood surrounded. 

With his pitiful children, the priest 
walked the three rocky miles from the 
sea to the village. He found a wretched 
group of huts, made of untrimmed 
boughs and branches, thatched with 
grass. Here the lepers huddled without 
distinction of family or sex to find some 
scant protection from the inclemency of 
the weather. From end to end of the 
village, he tramped on that first day, 
sparing himself no sight or horror of 
disease. A leper timidly brought him 
fruit, and he ate it without a sign of 
repulsion. For he had resovled to take | 
no measures to protect himself from the 
contagion of the disease. This was per- 
haps a rash resolve, looked upon from a 
purely natural viewpoint; but in the 
circumstances, heroic. He fully expected 
to contract leprosy before his death. He 
knew nothing of how leprosy was spread, 
nor does even modern science now know 
this dread secret. Horeover, he felt that 
no other mode of conduct would avail 
to break down the lepers’ distrust, and 
make them accept him as one of their 
own. That first night upon the island, 
he slept beneath a tree near the ruined 
chapel, with only his old pipe as a com- 
panion and a solace. 


With the morning, he entered into 
the work that was to consume his life- 
time. There was so much to do! He real- 
ized that in order to improve the lep- 
ers’ spiritual state, he would first have 
to better their living conditions. After 
having harassed the apathetic govern- 
ment officials until materials were sent 
for new dwellings, working with what 
aid the lepers could give him, he man- 
aged to erect six hundred cottages to 
house his wretched children. Next. he 
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tackled the water supply. Hitherto 
water could be procured only at a con- 
siderable distance from the village. 
There was scarcely enough for drink- 
ing, practically none for sanitation. 
Having procured some pipe, Damien 
served as both engineer and workman, 
and before long a stream of pure cold 
water poured into the village. Struggling 
always against arrogant or indifferent 
officials, he improved the hospital, se- 
cured great quantities of food, cloth- 
ing, and medicine. Before he came, the 
dead, who averaged one a day, were 
thrown into a shallow grave without a 
prayer. Damien dug the graves six feet 
deep with his own hands, and even built 
the coffins. It is estimated that he him- 
self constructed 2,000 coffins during his 
life among the lepers. He dressed their 
ugly, repulsive sores each day. ‘The 
priest was at once carpenter, mason, 
doctor, nurse, and undertaker for the 
colony. 


Nor did he neglect the spiritual care 
of his lepers. Each morning the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass was offered in the 
clean little chapel. He _ instructed, 
catechized, heard confessions, visited 
the sick, and consoled the dying. To 
bring what color and joy he could into 
the drab lives of the lepers, feast days 
were celebrated with all possible solem- 
nity. A Guild of Perpetual Adoration 
was established, and every hour of the 
day in that abandoned spot some poor 
leper knelt to adore the Savior hidden 
in the Eucharist. 


Gradually, through the years, the re- 
sult of his efforts began to appear. He 
first won the love and reverence of his 
people, and then brought faith and hope 
into their lives. But what lonely years 
those were for the priest! Until almost 
the end, he had no companions to help 
him, none with whom to speak, except 
the lepers. There was no human con- 


solation save his pipe and an occasional 
letter from his family in far-off Belgium. 
Due to the severe regulations, he could 
not even get to another priest for con- 
fession. Once, indeed, the Bishop came 
to visit his exiled priest; but the cap- 
tain would not let him land. Damien 
put forth from the shore with two lepers, 
and there, standing in his small boat 
in the sight and hearing of all, made his 
confession, while the Bishop with tear- 
filled eyes, pronounced the words of ab- 
solution. 


Twelve years passed thus in lonely 
toil and labor; but God had a still 
greater sacrifice to ask of him. One day, 
by accident some boiling water fell upon 
his bare feet. The scalding liquid seared 
the flesh. Yet he felt no pain! Long ex- 
perienced with similar scenes, he knew 
at.once what this meant. He was a 
leper! What he had long expected, had 
not even sought to avoid, had at last 
befallen him. Still he said nothing, until 
a few months later, a doctor, visiting 
the colony, confirmed his diagnosis. “I 
cannot beat to tell you what you al- 
ready know,” the doctor said. But 
Damien answered: “It is no shock. For 
a long time now I have felt sure of 
this.” There were no regrets in his 
heart. “I am glad. There is no doubt 
about my sickness. I am a leper,” were 
the simple words in which he wrote the 
news to his brother. Again he said: “I 
would not have my health restored to 
me at the price of having to leave the 
island and abandon my work here.” 


On the first Sunday in June, 1885, 
Father Damien began his Mass as usual. 
Without hurry or any outward sign of 
emotion he went through the stately 
ceremonies of the liturgy. Strongly and 
steadily he chanted the sonorous Latin 
phrases. After the gospel, having di- 
vested himself of the chasuble, he ap- 
proached the altar rail to begin his ser- 
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mon. In the tropic heat of that summer 
day, some of his congregation may have 
been drowsy or dozing. But all lethargy 
left them as Father Damien spoke his 
first words. A murmur of excitement, of 
shocked horror ran through the throng. 
For, instead of his usual greeting: “My 
brethren”, he addressed them with the 
words: “We lepers.” It was his way of 
telling them that he was indeed one of 
them now, not only by sharing their 
hardships and way of life, but also by 
sharing their dread disease. 

For three more years he continued his 
work without abatement, while the white 
armor of leprosy encased his body. Dur- 
ing these last years he was given the 
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consolation of knowing that his work 
would go on. Two laymen had come to 
share his labor; two more priests ar- 
rived; and in 1888 the Franciscan Sis- 
ters came from New York. Damien 
could close his eyes in peace. On April 
13, 1889, his life of sacrifice came to an 
end. He had stated: “I would like to 
rest by the side of my church, under 
the stout old tree where I rested so many 
nights before I had any other shelter.” 
This last request was granted. He slept 
in death among the lepers he had loved 
so much, until, while the whole world 
watched, his body was borne with 
solemn honors to his beloved Belgium 
beyond the sea. 


Sources of Slang 

The expression “to kick the bucket” is said to have originated in Norfolk, 
England. The word “bucket” was used there for “beam.” When pigs were killed, 
they were hung by their hind legs on a beam with heads downwards. Hence, 
to kick the bucket meant to be hung by the heels on a beam, and the expression 
came to be used of a human being who had died. 

“Tll cook your goose” is said to have originated in this fashion: Eric, king 
of Sweden, attacked a certain town, but his army was so small that the inhabi- 
tants of the town in derision hung a goose on the walls for him to shoot at. 
Finding, however, that the king meant to pursue his design, and growing some- 
what fearful, they sent heralds to ask him what he wanted. “I have come to cook 
your goose for you,” the king replied, with somewhat cruel humor. 


Po pular Tastes 


According to a recent survey in the city of Milwaukee, 18 million pounds of 
beef and veal are consumed in a week, as compared with 9 million pounds of 
pork, 4,500,000 pounds of lamb and mutton and 700,000 pounds of variety meats 
such as pigs’ feet and bologna. The survey revealed that ham is the top favorite 
for sandwiches, and peas and string beans the favorite vegetables. Restaurants’ 
reports proved definitely that the lowly hamburger is far more popular than 
its rivals, even including the much touted hot dog. As for desserts, the survey 
showed that apple pie and ice cream occupy just about an equal place in the 


affections of Milwaukee folks. 


Publican 


Two men went to church to pray. One was a leading citizen, and the other a 


poor school-teacher. 


The prominent citizen stood and prayed thus: “O Lord, I thank Thee that I 
am not like these professional men, even as this poor teacher. I pay half the 
teacher’s salary; it fs my money that built this church; I subscribe liberally to 
the foreign missions, and to all the work of the church. It is my money that ad- 


vanceth Thy cause!” 


The schoolteacher’s prayer was quite different. He bowed his head in humility 
and prayed: “Oh God, be very merciful unto me. I was that man’s teacher.” 


—Irish Echo. 
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BIBLICAL PROBLEMS (9) 


Origin of Death 
E. A. Mangan 


Question: We are taught that Adam and Eve were free from death and suffer- 
ing before the commission of original sin. What is meant by this? 


Answer: It is of faith that our first parents were endowed with a bodily im- 
mortality which, it is clear from Scripture, was a special gift from God. This 
state was a prerogative between the natural immortality of the soul which was 
created a spirit and therefore immortal, and the glorious immortality of the elect 
or the saved after the general resurrection. : 


Adam’s body was immortal in the sense that it was not necessary that he should 
die, not in the sense that he could not die. The natural tendency of the body 
toward death, dissolution and corruption was neutralized by a gift of God, but 
this neutralization was recalled by God as a punishment of Adam’s fall. Clear 
Scripture texts teach this. In Genesis God warns Adam: “For in what day soever 
thou shalt eat of it, thou shalt die the death,” that is, as soon as Adam would be 
disobedient to God in this special commandment in regard to eating the forbidden 
fruit, he and all his descendants would become subject to death. Again, St. Paul 
in his letter to the Romans, says that the death of Adam and of all men resulted 
as a punishment of the sin of Adam; “As by one man sin entered into this world, 
and by sin death; and so death passed upon all men.” 


Adam would have been protected from a violent death by a careful use of his 
infused knowledge, by a proper use of his reason and by an observance of 
moderation and prudence in all things. Also, divine providence would have re- 
moved obstacles that might have caused Adam unexpected harm. Disease, old age, 
the struggles between mind and flesh which gradually lead to wear and tear, to a 
diminution of bodily vigor, to sickness and to death would have been absent be- 
cause of the gift of freedom from concupiscense. Secondly the tree of life was to 
be partaken of. 


Intimately connected with the gift of immortality of the body, was the gift of 
freedom from suffering. To distinguish again, this was not the impassibility of 
the resurrected bodies of the elect, that is, the impossibility of suffering; but it 
was the gift whereby Adam was in a state in which it was not necessary for 
him to suffer. The bodily immortality with which God endowed our first parents 
necessarily excluded all those sufferings and infirmities which are the harbingers 
of death. In turn, the freedom from concupiscense effectively stopped the principal 
source of mental sorrow and temptation. Sufferings and humiliating labors are 
represented by Scripture as beginning only after the sin of Adam. 


Freedom from suffering and from death was a special privilege conferred on 
man by God. In so far as it is sensitive, human nature is naturally exposed to 
unpleasant sensations and consequently to suffering. Death too, arises naturally 
from two sets of causes; external, e.g., atmospheric conditions, the elements, way 
of living etc., and internal, e.g., physical exhaustion, disease, old age. The natural 
effects of these causes were impeded and neutralized in Adam before the fall by 
a gratuitous gift. This gift would have passed down to all of us if it had not been 
for Adam’s sin. It did not pass on to us because it was taken away from Adam 
and from the human race as a punishment for original sin. 
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Portrait of Christ (9) 





Christ and Herod 


Character study of one of the most despicable of Christ’s enemies. 


R. J. Miller 


THE Human Being had nothing but 
contempt for the ruler of Galilee, His 
native country. When the name of 
Herod was mentioned to Him once dur- 
ing His public life, He dismissed him 
with a curt contemptuous epithet: “That 
fox!” And during His Passion, when 
hailed before Herod’s court, He would 
not deign even to say one word. 

“That fox’—at first sight, it is some- 
what startling to meet language like 
this coming from the sacred lips of Jesus 
Christ. Yet that is exactly what He 
called Herod. “Get Thee hence,” said 
the Pharisees to Him one day, “for 
Herod hath a mind to kill Thee.” Christ 
replied: 


Go and tell that fox that I am casting out 
devils and working miracles today and 
tomorrow, and the third day I shall be 
finished. But I have to keep travelling to- 
day and tomorrow and the next day, for 
the only place a Prophet can meet His 
death is in Jerusalem. Oh, Jerusalem, Jeru- 
salem, still murdering the Prophets and 
stoning the peace envoys that come to 
you, how often I wished to gather and 
cherish your children, like the hen with 
her little ones under her wings, and you 
refused ! 


It does seem, at the first reading of 
this passage, that Our divine Lord is 
lowering Himself unduly when He 
descends to the point of calling Herod 
by a common opprobrious name. But 
then we might find ourselves mystified 
in another direction when we come to 
recall Herod’s notorious crimes of adul- 
tery and murder,—and at that, the 
murder of one so close to Our Lord as 
St. John the Baptist. Why, we might 


ask, did Christ stop at calling Herod a 
“fox”? Was that the worst He could 
say—if He was going to use strong 
language at all — about the licentious 
potentate who in a moment of con- 
temptible weakness, to please a dancing 
girl and her ambitious mother, ordered 
Christ’s best friend to be foully mur- 
dered? And then again, what about the 


-rest of Our Lord’s strange remarks in 


that mysterious passage? Why did He 
seem to dismiss Herod the fox as only 
of secondary importance, and go on to 
speak at length, in bitter irony and pro- 
found feeling, of His beloved Jerusalem? 

The answer to all these questions 
throws new and telling light on the 
psychology and personality of “the Hu- 
man Being”. 

If Our Lord was “lowering Himself” 
in calling Herod “‘that fox”, it was only 
part and parcel of the entire magnificent 
process by which He “lowered Himself, 
taking the form of a servant”. His whole 
life from Incarnation to death was a 
gigantic lowering of the divine and the 
immortal to our human temporal level. 
And on that level, strong lauguage is no 
prerogative of the enemies of Christ. 
Strong language is human language, 
when the occasion demands it; and the 
Human Being used it as occasion de- 
manded. 

But why stop at calling Herod “that 
fox”? 

Because Herod’s brand of evil-doing 
was the “foxy” type. He was not the 
bloodthirsty tyrant his father, old 
Herod the Great, had been, who had 
murdered the Holy Innocents of Bethle- 
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hem, and had given orders when he lay 
dying that as soon as he breathed his 
last all the nobles and wealthy persons 
in the neighborhood should be arrested 
and executed, — “so that,” he mut- 
tered, “there will be weeping enough at 
my funeral.” 

No, Herod of Galilee was the crafty 
Oriental type, full of scheming and in- 
trigue, living his life playing both ends 
against the middle,—like a “‘fox”. 

He married the daughter of Aretas, 
King of Persia, one of his rivals to the 
east; but then he built and named towns 
in honor of the Roman Caesars, the 
mighty emperors to the west. “Julia”, 
for instance, was one such town, named 
after the wife of Caesar Augustus; and 
“Tiberias” another, after the Emperor 
Tiberius. It was this town, by the way, 
built on the shores of the Lake of Gali- 
lee which gave a second name to that 
lake, “‘Sea of Tiberias.” 


Then, while on a visit to Rome, he 
seduced (if it was much of a seduc- 
tion) his brother’s wife Herodias, and 
began to live with her as his wife,—but 
of course without notifying his first 
wife back home. She soon found out, 
and returned to her father in Persia, 
who naturally swore vengeance, though 
he could do nothing against the foxy 
wiles of Herod for some years. — 


He was no friend of Pontius Pilate, 
and constantly carried on intrigues in 
Rome to have him removed. But when 
Pilate needed workers to build the tower 
of Siloam in Jerusalem, Herod furnished 
them; but at the same time he bribed 
the architects and contractors to do a 
poor job on the construction, with the 
result that the tower collapsed when 
half completed, and killed eighteen men. 
Pilate retaliated the next Pasch, when 
the Galileans came on pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem; while they were at their de- 
votions in the temple, Pilate sent down 
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a troop of soldiers to massacre them 
right there. This was the situation the 
next Pasch, when Pilate sent Jesus to 
Herod; but Herod sent Him back in a 
typical foxy gesture of deference; and 
thereby ‘Herod and Pilate were made 
friends that same day” — at least out- 
wardly and for a time, until Horod’s 
plotting in Rome was successful, and 
Pilate was recalled. 


The very manner in which Herod 
sent our Lord back to Pilate was typi- 
cal of “that fox”. He did not know ex- 
actly what Pilate wanted, condemna- 
tion or acquittal. So he did not con- 
demn, nor did he acquit; he sent Our 
Lord back to Pilate dressed like a fool. 

Such was his life right to the end. 
Plot and counterplot, seduction and be- 
trayal were its very warp and woof. 
Finally one of his plots brought him 
afoul of the crazy Emperor Caligula, 
who took the direct method as the best 
way of settling the involved affair, and 
banished him to the other end of the 
empire, where he died in obscurity in 
France or Spain. 

Even his murder of St. John the Bap- 
tist was the outcome of his attempts to 
“play both ends against the middle”. 

He “shut him up in prison” because 
St. John had had the temerity to make 
his way into the royal presence and 
fearlessly denounce his adultery to his 
face. But, says St. Mark, 


Herod feared John, knowing him to be a 
just and holy man, and kept him, and when 
he heard him, did many things; and he 
heard him willingly. 


The old fox! He knew he was “a 
just and holy man”; he “heard him 
willingly,” probably inviting him up 
out of his dungeon from time to time 
into the royal quarters; “he did many 
things”, such as, perhaps, unwonted acts 
of clemency to John’s fellow prisoners, 








or alms for the poor; but at the same 
time he would not set him free! 

And yet he was just as foxy with 
Herodias. She was wound and deter- 
mined to have St. John’s head, but met 
with continual evasions on that score. 

Now Herodias laid snares for John, 
and was desirous to put him to death, 
and could not! 

But finally the fox was caught in his 
own snare. 

Herodias’ daughter by her first hus- 
band had learned dancing, among other 
things, in the course of her education 
and bringing up in Rome. From what 
we read of the young lady, she hdd 
evidently developed into a very defi- 
nite “spoiled brat”. And when we re- 
call that she had been brought up in 
pagan Rome, and in a luxurious Oriental 
home in pagan Rome at that, it is not 
surprising that she excelled at suggestive 
dancing and had all the qualities of 
the spoiled brat. 

On Herod’s birthday, then, in has 
desert castle of Machaira, she per- 
formed her dance before His Majesty 
and all the court, together with all the 
neighboring nobility, gentry, and desert 
banditry. Indeed, one is led to believe 
that the gathering must have been 
strictly “stag”, for not even Herodias 
was in the room! 


In any case, this particular kind of 
dance was the one thing His Majesty 
made no secret of liking, and he showed 
his delight in unmistakable fashion. In 
his slobbering ecstasy he so far forgot 
his usual shifty tactics as to make a 
definite promise, and bind himself by 
oath, in the presence of the assembled 
company, that he would give the little 
performer anything, anything whatever 
she asked, even if it were the half of his 
kingdom. The assembled guests must 
have exchanged cynical looks and grins 
to hear the old fox actually commit 
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himself to something definite for once, 
and settled back to hear what the girl 
would demand. 

She paused a moment before the King, 
and then ran from the room. To her 
mother, waiting outside, she told of her 
triumph, and then we can almost hear 
her delighted bewildered question: 
“What shall I ask?” Herodias, of course, 
did not hesitate one second in her reply, 
and the girl ran back into the hall. Fac- 
ing the King with the bold and defiant 
assurance of the spoiled brat—and again 
we can almost hear the wilful accents 
of such a brat in the words recorded in 
the Holy Gospel,—she cried: 


“T want you to give me right away the 
head of John the Baptist on a dish!” 


And Herod was “struck mad”. But 
because of his oath, and because of them 
that were with him at table he would not 
displease her: but sending an executioner 
he commanded that his head should be 
brought on a dish. And he beheaded him 
in the prison, and brought his head on a 
dish: and gave it to the girl; and the girl 
gave it to her mother. 


“Because of them that were with 
him at table”—how their watching eyes 
must have narrowed upon him when 
they heard the girl’s demand! And how 
His Majesty the fox himself must have 
furtively looked about, up and down 
the table at the cynical watchers, to find 
some escape from this unforeseen snare! 
But this time it was too late. He had 
played the game of double-dealing too 
long; his own craft had caught up with 
him, and the fox was trapped in his own 
snare. 

And that is why Our Lord called him 
a “fox”. The Human Being looks not to 
the crime of the moment, but to the 
man behind the crime; not to the cir- 
cumstances that force the issue, but to 
the free will that places the circum- 
stances in the first place. Thank God 
for that, we may say; thank God, our 
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Human Being, Who is also our eter- 
nal Judge, takes into account the “cir- 
cumstances over which we have no con- 
trol”! But God deliver us at the same 
time from the weakness or the craft that 
might lead us deliberately to set up the 
circumstances in the first place! 


But to come back to the conversa- 
tion between Our Lord and the Phari- 
sees, after He has dismissed Herod with 
the brief contemptuous “that fox”, He 
seems abruptly to change the subject 
of the conversation, and goes on to speak 
not of Herod murdering John the Bap- 
tist or Himself, but of Jerusalem 
“stoning the prophets” and evidently 
prepared to murder Him too. Why this 
strange sudden change? 


It is very likely that the Pharisees 
who approached Him with the warn- 
ing: “‘“Get Thee hence, for Herod hath 

_a mind to kill Thee” had more than a 
mild suspicion of Herod’s intentions. 
The Holy Gospel states with surpris- 
ing frequency that the Pharisees them- 
selves “had a mind to kill” the Human 
Being. In fact, it seemed to have been 
their idea and plan long before they 
actually succeeded in putting it into 
effect. St. John for instance says in his 
fifth chapter: 


“Hereupon, therefore, the Jews sought the 
more to kill Him, because He not only 
broke the Sabbath, but also said that God 
was His Father, making Himself equal to 
God.” 


If thus early in Our Lord’s life they 
were seeking “the more” to kill Him, 
they must have had the idea almost 
from the time of His first appearance 
among them! 


While Our Lord was in Herod’s coun- 
try, Galilee, then, the Pharisees under 
the inspiration of the devil approached 
the ruler with their murderous design. 
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Herod, however, thought that Christ 
was John the Baptist come back to life. 
“This is John whom I beheaded,” St. 
Mark has him saying, “he is risen from 
the dead!” 


The old fox must have had a streak 
of superstition in his nature also; but 
like a fox, he probably gave the Phari- 
sees his usual double-dealing answer. 
Not satisfied with this, and eager to get 
Our Lord to Jerusalem, where their 
malice would have freer play, they told 
Him, as if by way of friendly warning: 
“Get Thee hence, for Herod hath a 
mind to kill Thee.” 


But Our Lord saw through their 
malice. They wanted Him in Jerusalem, 
to kill Him there. It was for their 
benefit, then, that He changed the sub- 
ject of the conversation from Herod to 
Jerusalem, and told them: “I am to 
keep travelling today and tomorrow 

. .” Never fear, I shall not deprive 
you of your prey by keeping away from 
Jerusalem; I am on My way there now, 
and shall continue on My way until I 
reach the city and am done to death. I 
know full well what awaits Me there: 


The only place a Prophet can meet his 
death is in Jerusalem! 


What rending irony! Jerusalem, the 
chosen city of God, beloved of the Son 
of God, even unto tears,—Jerusalem, 


_ and only Jerusalem was the city that 


would hate Him and persecute Him— 
even unto death! 


What light indeed this passage 
throws upon the human feelings of the 
Human Being! His scorn for human 
craft, His total absence of pettiness and 
personal spite against the murderer of 
His best friend; but at the same time 
His magnificent irony and sadness in 
contemplating the perfidy of His be- 
loved city to Himself! 








Thoughts for the Sbut-in 


L. F. Hyland 





On Forgetting 


The shut-in is often inclined to intensify the misery of his state by remem- 
bering too many things of the past that are distressing or upsetting to his mind. 
Therefore it is good that he learn the art of forgetting past suffering and heart- 
ache, and of using the great power of memory only for the pleasant experiences 
he has known. 

It is true, as the psychiatrists maintain, that nothing can ever be wholly for- 
gotten in the sense that all past experiences leave something in the subconscious 
mind forever. But subconscious memories need have no influence upon one’s 
moods and feelings so long as they are kept from rising at times into semi- or 
complete consciousness. And to keep them in the subconscious (which means to 
remain unconscious of them) requires a strong conviction of the truth that past 
sad experiences are not worth recalling and that reliving them consciously only 
adds unnecessary burdens to the burdens of the day. It also requires the ability 
to turn the mind away from the distressing memories by keeping it fixed on 
pleasant thoughts either of the past or the present or the future. 

A long list of things that should be forgotten by shut-ins (it applies to healthy 
people too) can be drawn up. Not every sick person will have to guard the door 
of his subconscious against all such memories, but each one will find one or the 
other kind on the list that call for the exercise of forgetfulness. The prominent 
ones are these: 

1. Humiliating experiences, such as failures in athletics, business, love, etc. 

2. Embarrassing experiences, such as indeliberate but costly and public mistakes 
in writing, speaking, social conduct, etc. 

3. Experiences of hurt at the hands of others, such as those in which one was 
insulted or cheated or injured or calumniated by others, so that ics arouse 
thoughts of hatred or revenge when recalled. 


4. Tragic experiences, such as the witnessing of fatal accidents, narrow escapes 
from death, public calamities that left a mark of fear, etc. 

5. Painful experiences, such as were endured during previous illnesses and bodily 
disabilities. 

6. Sinful experiences, which on being recalled either torment the mind with 
temptation, or torture the soul with scrupulous thoughts that they have not been 
forgiven. If sins have been repented and confessed, they should not be recalled 
descriptively, although one’s guilt may be remembered as a motive for bearing 
crosses patiently. 

Again let it be noted that two things are necessary for salutary forgetfulness: 
1) a conviction of the. folly of dwelling on such things of the past, and 2) a 
cultivated habit of distracting the mind from them by making it think of pleas- 
ant things. 
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The Taft-Hartley bill has become law. With 
due respect for the intelligence and sincerity 
of the senators and representatives who thrust 
it onto the law-books of the land over the 
well-documented veto of President Truman, 
the bystander thinks it a bad law, one that 
will soon be rued by those who have de- 
signed it and by those who have supported it. 
Senator Taft answered some of the objections 
posed against it by saying that if it turns out 
badly in practice, Congress can amend or re- 
place it. There was an unprecedented admis- 
sion of weakness in that very statement. We 
think that Congress will indeed have the job 
of trying to amend or replace it, perhaps in 
the midst of the next depression, and we feel 
much inclined to express the purely political 
speculation that Senator Taft and Representa- 
tive Hartley and some of their ardent fol- 
lowers, republican and democratic, will not 
be around the political scene when the amend- 
ing has to be done. 


Perhaps the greatest weakness of the bill 
was to be found in its very starting point and 
purpose, which, according to Senator Taft, 
was to equalize opportunity and advantage 
between capital and labor because, under 
previous legislation, labor seemed to be fa- 
vored. In this respect, Pope Leo XIII laid 
down a principle that has now been totally 
disregarded, viz., that the State has the obli- 
gation of favoring the poor and working 
classes because the rich have so many means 
of protecting and advancing themselves. Fol- 
lowing are two quotations from the Encyclical 
Rerum Novarum, and even those who have 
no inclination to accept them on faith or 
papal authority should be able to see the 
far-sighted wisdom of the words: “Justice 
demands that the interests of the poorer popu- 
lation be carefully watched over by the Ad- 
ministration, so that they who contribute so 
largely to the advantage of the community 
may themselves share in the benefits they 
create—that being housed, clothed, and en- 
abled to support life, they may find their 
existence less hard and more endurable. It 
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Side Glances 


By the Bystander 


follows that whatever shall appear to be con- 
ducive to the well-being of those who work, 
should receive favorable consideration. Let it 
not be feared that solicitude of this kind will 
injure any interest; on the contrary, it will 
be to the advantage of all; for it cannot 
but be good for the commonwealth to se- 
cure from misery those on whom it so largely 
depends.” .. . . “Rights must be religiously 
respected wherever they are found; and it is 
the duty of the public authority to prevent 
and punish injury, and to protect each one 
in the possession of his own. Still, when there 
is question of protecting the rights of indi- 
viduals, the poor and helpless have a claim 
to special consideration. The richer popula- 
tion have many ways of protecting themselves, 
and stand less in need of help from the State; 
those who are badly off have no resources of 
their own to fall back upon, and must rely 
chiefly upon the assistance of the State. And 
it is for this reason that wage-earners who 
are undoubtedly among the weak and neces- 
sitous should be specially cared for and 
protected by the commonwealth.” . . . Thus 
the State should not be concerned about es- 
tablishing equality of economic bargaining 
position between capital and labor, because 
capital has so huge an advantage to begin 
with. It should favor the workingman to 
offset that advantage. 


It is easy to point out a few provisions 
of the new law establishing a so-called “equal- 
ity” between the rich and powerful on the 
one hand and the workers on the other which 
will inevitably tend toward the economic 
enslavement of the latter. Mr. David Law- 
rence (who has, in various of his propaganda 
outlets, so warmly defended the bill against 
all criticism that one almost suspects he had 
a hand in its framing) sums up one point of 
the new law by addressing these words to 
employers: “You can talk about union mat- 
ters to workers, but still under wraps. This 
means you cannot threaten workers, or 
promise benefits for not joining unions, but 
you can argue with them for what you con- 








sider to be the broad disadvantages in join- 
ing a union.” This makes the law sheer double- 
talk if not nonsense. Imagine an employer who 
has an historic and deep-rooted prejudice 
against all unions (there are many such) and 
who holds the economic destiny of his em- 
ployees in his palm, giving his men a theoreti- 
cal speech on the disadvantages of unions in 
general, without undertones and overtones of 
threats, promises and warnings! The very 
situation makes this impossible and there is 
no group of Supreme Court Justices avail- 
able among men who will be able to make 
a distinction between an anti-union em- 
ployer’s “talking about the broad disad- 
vantages of unionism” and “threatening re- 
prisals or promising benefits for not joining 
a union.” When the man who holds the pay- 
roll talks to his men about the disad- 
vantages of joining a union, every man who 
hears him will be thinking about, as he 
himself will be, that pay-roll. Thus an open 
season has been declared for employers to 
snipe at unions; they won’t have to put 
threats or warnings into words and so may 
escape Senator Taft’s and David Lawrence’s 
interpretation of the new law; but the threats 
will be present in every anti-union word. 


* 


A second point at which “reestablishing 
equality” between employer and employee is 
bound to mean in effect “reestablishing auto- 
cratic power in the hands of employers” is 
the obstacles placed in the way of setting 
up a union shop contract and the whole 
complicated procedure demanded for such 
a contract. One cannot possibly read the law 
without recognizing the fact that its authors 
accepted the National Association of Manu- 
facturers’ philosophy, stated and restated in 
many a speech down the years, that any union 
is at best tolerable, and that anything like a 
closed shop or a union shop is absolutely in- 
tolerable. The law-makers, with their eyes 
fixed on a few examples of misuse of power 
on the part of union leaders, entirely ignored 
the long history of closed shop contracts in 
many industries that have worked out not only 
for the betterment of the economic position 
of the workingman, but have promoted profits 
as well. According to the law, a union must, 
among other things, make available to its 
employers an itemized financial account of its 
standing before it can have a union shop. 
“This,” chortles Mr. David Lawrence again, 
revealing something of the anti-union venom 
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that was behind the law, “will give the em- 
ployer an insight into the strength of the 
union with which he is dealing . . . . which 
will be useful in determining how far he can 
go in resisting the union’s demands.” Thus Mr. 
Lawrence sees in the bill practically a chal- 
lenge to an employer to fight it out against 
a union shop. The law-makers say to him: 
“We'll see that you get all the facts about the 
union that wants you to sign a contract. You 
will know to the penny how much money 
it has with which to feed its members while 
they are on strike, how much publicity it will 
be able to buy in the newspapers, how good 
a lawyer it can hire to defend its cause in 
court, and how long its members can go 
without work before starving. Now go to 
it, and if you cannot lick a union with that 
kind of a handicap, you don’t belong in 
business.” The law, with all its stress on 
“equality”, doesn’t order the employer to 
tell the union how much money he has put 
aside with which to fight the union. We seem 
to remember a recent strike in which the 
employers told the union outright that their 
books had nothing to do with the issue of 
wages and that therefore they would not re- 
veal their exact financial position. Equality ? 


+ 


The third point against the new law is the 
important one made by the N. C. W. C. in 
its recommendation that the President veto 
it. It is that the goal which should be the 
desire of both capital and labor in economic 
relations, viz., peaceful cooperation, has been 
practically foresworn. The spirit and letter 
of the new law intensifies opposition, con- 
flict, mistrust, competition for power, between 
employer and employee. The fact that in- 
junctions and federal courts have now been 
given a part to play in labor relations reveals 
the fact that the framers of the law could 
think of nothing but litigation and warfare 
as the proper atmosphere of capital and labor 
disputes. The sad thing is that this law had 
to come just at a time when responsible Jabor 
leaders and the public had, for the first time, 
become wide awake to the necessity of elimi- 
nating Communists from the labor move- 
ment, and when, as a result of that, peaceful 
cooperation between capital and labor might 
have received a great new impetus. One can- 
not help fearing that the forces of radicalism 
will get a new lease on life from a law which, 
pretending to aim only at them, turned out 
to be a setback for all American working- 
men. 











Catholic Anecdotes 


Explanation of Honesty 

A story is related by one of the early 
Jesuit missionaries which puts to shame 
those whose consciences accuse them 
of dishonesty. 

A poor Chinese Christian, scarcely 
able to eke out a living for himself 
and his family, was walking wearily 
along a street in Pekin in search of 
some means of sustenance, when he 
suddenly came upon a purse lying in 
the roadway. Upon picking it up and 
opening it, he found that it contained 
twenty pieces of gold— more money 
than he had ever seen at one time in 
his whole life. 

The coolie looked around and no- 
ticed that a rich gentleman had just 
passed on horseback; thereupon he ran 
after the man and cried out: 

“Sir, have you lost anything from 
your pocket?” 

The rich man stopped, searched his 
pockets, and said in dismay: 

“Yes, I have lost my purse, contain- 
ing twenty pieces of gold.” 

“Be not worried,” returned the other, 
“Here is your purse, with all of your 
money still in it.” 

Amazed at such honesty, the gentle- 
man cried out: 

“Who are you? Where do you live, 
and how is it that you practice such 
great honesty?” 

“Tt matters little,” replied the poor 
Chinese, “for you to know who I am 
or where I live. It is enough to tell 
you that I am a Christian, and I strive 
to live by the law of the Gospel, which 
forbids me not only to steal the goods 
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of others, but even to keep what may 
be found by chance, if the owner can 
be discovered.” 

The Christians that day, it is said, 
gained an influential adherent. 


The Glory of Toil 

Mother Cabrini, recently canonized, 
was a great friend of Pope Leo XIII, 
and on her numerous journeys from 
America to Europe never failed to be 
received in audience. 

The Pope in his turn had the great- 
est admiration for the dauntless little 
nun. On once occasion, his greeting to 
her as she approached him was as 
follows: 

“Let us work, Cabrini, let us work, 
and what a heaven will be ours!” 

At this Mother Cabrini smiled and 
answered: 

“Holy Father, I like to work, and 
therefore ) wonder whether I will get 
any merit from it.” 

“Have no fear,” responded the Pope. 
“Heaven is given to those who work 
unselfishly as you are doing.” 


Sign Language 

When St. Augustine was at table 
with his friends in his own home, and 
one of them began to speak uncharitably 
about someone else, the saint would say 
nothing, but lift his eyes to a sign which 
hung upon the wall. 

The offending guest, of course, would 
look at the same object, and would read 
this legend: 

“Be it known to detractors that they 
are forbidden this table.” : 








Capitalistic Wisdom 

In the wake of the passage of the 
Taft-Hartley bill into law, with its 
drawing up of battle lines between capi- 
tal and labor, it is profitable reflectively 
to read the words of Cyrus S. Eaton, 
noted iron ore, steel, coal and railroad 
industrialist of Cleveland, published 
recently in the University of Chicago 
Law Review. We select a number of 
sentences from his article, each one of 
which can stand by itself as incorporat- 
ing some solid principle of labor rela- 
tions. 

“Labor not only produces the goods 
and consumes a large part of them— 
labor also has the votes. In a democ- 
racy like ours—where the majority rules 
—capitalism cannot survive without the 
support of labor.” 

“To avoid extinction, if for no loftier 
motive, we who are capitalists will have 
to make immediate and radical changes 
in our attitude toward labor and our 
methods of dealing with labor.” 

“We'll have to begin by muzzling 
such organizations as the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers and by 
recognizing and sincerely regretting 
that there are bad feelings on both 
sides.” 

“For every corporation officer who 
characterizes a union official as a crook, 
there is a labor leader willing to label 
an industrialist a bandit.” 

“The proprietors of our agencies of 
publicity are capitalists, forming a 
strong community of interest with their 
industrial brethren. Any labor dispute, 
however inconsequential, is fair game 
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for a front-headline. I am a firm believer 
in the freedom of the press, but cer- 
tainly freedom of the press becomes a 
downright menace to society when mis- 
used in this manner.” 

“One of the worst sins committed by 
our corporations is entrusting the hand- 
ling of labor relations to lawyers. So 
far as I know, no appeal to the courts 
and no amount of flyspecking of sta- 
tutes for technicalities to prove labor is 
in the wrong ever settled a strike.” 

“One of our peculiar national traits 
is a pathetic eagerness to believe that 
passage of a law will solve any problem 
we have. Let no business man be naive 
enough to believe that restrictive legisla- 
tion will be any more effective in bring- 
ing about industrial harmony than the 
Volstead Act was in discouraging drink- 
ing. The only recourse we capitalists 
have, if we want to preserve our system, 
is to deal directly with labor ourselves.” 

“This is not to say that labor is per- 
fect .... But it is difficult to berate 
labor for demanding more money for 
less work, however, while many cor- 
poration officials, who devote half of 
their time to golf, vote themselves 
enormous ‘incentive’ bonuses at the ex- 
pense of their stockholders.” 

America needs more capitalists like 
Mr. Eaton, before it will have coopera- 
tion and not conflict between capital and 
labor. 


Caught In the Middle 

Among the sad stories that continue 
to come out of all parts of Europe con- 
cerning the privation and starvation 
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there, we have seen few more poignant 
than that of the baptized Jews, who are 
almost completely abandoned. Such 
Jews are caught in the middle: they 
have been rejected by their own people 
because of their baptism, and have not 
been Catholics long enough to have any 
contact with fellow-Catholics who could 
help them. . 

There are many such converts in Eu- 
rope. Some of them were converted 
while they were fleeing the persecution 
of Hitler, and the occasion of their con- 
version was the shelter and protection 
they received from Christians. A large 
number were converted in concentration 
camps, where Catholics and Jews were 
thrown together. One Catholic priest 
converted over a hundred Jews in one 
concentration camp alone. 

We have at hand a letter from a 
priest in Italy telling of the sad plight 
of many of the Catholic Jews there. An 
unbaptized Jew, he relates, receives 
substantial help from the American 
Joint Distributing Committee, but the 
baptized Jew receives nothing. There 
are instances on record of such con- 
verted Jews being told: “Return to 
Judaism, and then we will help you.” 


There are two convert Jewish priests 
in America who are interested in doing 
something for the abandoned Catholic 
Jews in Europe, and both welcome cor- 
respondence or any kind of help. They 
have the names, case histories, and 
present addresses of many such con- 
verts. One is Very Reverend Arthur 
Klyber, C.Ss.R., 145 S. Millwood Ave., 
Wichita, Kansas, and the other is Rev. 
John M. Oéesterreicher, 425 W. 49th 
St., New York, N. Y. 


Sign of Corruption 


It is rather sad to note how the news- 
paper and magazine writers of America, 
both reporters and commentators, put 
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forth political motives first in the ex- 
planation of almost every word and 
action of public officials. Do the re- 
publicans propose a tax-cutting bill in 
Congress? It is, according to the news- 
papers, a measure designed to win votes 
for the next election. Does the President 
veto a labor bill? It is, according to the 
“best” analysts, because he will thereby 
influence more people to vote for him 
at the next election than he would if he 
signed the bill. Does a democratic sena- 
tor bolt his party on a particular issue 
and vote with the republicans? It is, 
anriounces a wise commentator, because 
he feels that the country is going to 
vote republican in the next elections 
and he wants to ride into reelection on 
their coattails. 


This sort of thing means that it is 
taken for granted by propagandists that 
there is no such thing as true states- 
manship left in America; nothing but 
politics rules. Statesmanship is the art 
and science of deciding what is best for 
the country on the basis of principle, re- 
gardless of popularity, interest in the 
next election, or personal ambition. It 
is true that good statesmanship is usu- 
ally good politics in the sense that the 
people are capable of recognizing both 
the intelligence and the sincerity of a 
public official and will ordinarily keep 
him in office. But corruption is at hand 
when public officials themselves think 
first of votes and only secondly of prin- 
ciple, and when commentators can talk 
only about the political motives of such 
officials. 

We do not believe that all our elected 
representatives in government are op- 
portunists and sycophants. We believe 
that those writers in papers and maga- 
zines who attribute only political mo- 
tives to them are guilty of making this 
nation appear to the world as decadent 
and effete. We believe that the exact 
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motives ‘of any public official are some- 
thing that only God can judge, and that 
it is the task of commentators and ob- 
servers to analyze their proposals and 
enactments primarily on the basis of 
principle and truth. Above all is this 
necessary for -commentators who find 
themselves in disagreement with pro- 
posed or passed legislation; they are 
the ones who, instead of putting forth 
solid objective arguments against the 
legislation, usually attribute it to the 
political-mindedness of its proponents, 
thereby, of course, easily proving it to 
be of no value. : 

If to enter public service means, as 
the journalists seem to think, to become 
a base opportunist, it is no wonder we 
are unable to induce better men to serve 
us in government positions. 


Boycott 


It was interesting to read of the re- 
actions to the international Marian 
Congress that was held in Ottawa, Can- 
ada, during the month of June. One 
Ottawa Protestant minister, known for 
his public anti-Catholic utterances, ex- 
pressed from his pulpit the wish that it 
would rain throughout the entire Con- 
gress. (He was disappointed.) During 
the events of the Congress, picket lines 
were formed by certain groups whose 
members carried banners with the 
legend: “We have no mediator save 
Christ.” A few instances were reported 
of how individuals, who could not stand 
the sight of public honor being paid to 
the Mother of the Redeemer, tore down 
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banners and otherwise defaced signs 
and symbols of honor to Mary. 

No doubt the Mother of God, who 
was magnificently honored by over 200,- 
000 pilgrims to the city of Ottawa to- 
gether with, of course, the Catholics of 
Ottawa itself, dealt leniently with those 
few who sought to dishonor her. We 
shouldn’t be surprised if she said a 
kind word to her Son about them. They 
are the victims of a sorry tradition (less 
than 300 years old) that has hurt the 
world and has hurt them: of the stone- 
hearted attitude towards God that 
scorched the earth with Jansenism; of 
the bitter antagonism to the ancient 
faith (15 centuries old when they 
thought of this) that stripped the 
churches of altars and sacraments and 
candles and pictures and, of course, of 
the Mother of Him who had set up the 
altars and given the sacraments and 
inspired the pictures that keep the soul 
in touch with God. “Victims” is indeed 
the word for them, because the world 
has suffered sorely for the absence of 
Mary. 

She is coming into her own again, 
and the world, in the measure in which 
she is received, will be happy again. Her 
task is to use the artifices of a Mother 
to keep her children mindful that 
Christ is the only Saviour. The un- 
counted thousands who have forgotten 
or rejected the Saviour since the boy- 
cott of His Mother began in the 16th 
century are proof sufficient of how wise 
Christ was in giving the world His 
Mother. ° 


Advice to Young Men 


This, young man, is my advice: Be generous, be humorous, be courageous, and 
do not put too much stock in moderation. Moderation is a good rule for certain 
indulgences, but as a general principle of life, it leads to futility. The world is 
overrun with moderates. Be an extremist on occasions. Try to be magnificent al- 


ways. Learn to laugh by yourself, and never be mean, even in private 


... Re- 


member: there’s one fellow worse than a quitter; he’s the guy who’s afraid to 


begin —Myles Connolly. 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 
Selected and Edited by J. Schaefer 


History of Heresies 
Chapter VIII. Heresies of the Eighth Century 


The Iconoclast Heresy: 

The Gentiles, Jews, Marcionites and 
Manicheans had previously waged war 
on sacred images. But it was renewed 
during the reign of the emperor, Leo 
the Isaurian, in the year 723, when a 
Jewish leader persuaded an Arab prince 
to destroy all sacred images in the 
homes and churches of Christians, 
promising him a long and happy reign 
if he did so. The prince issued a public 
edict commanding that all images be 
destroyed. The Christians, however, re- 
fused to obey, and within a year and 
a half the impious ruler was called from 
this life. 


In the year 726, however, the em- 
peror himself proclaimed before the peo- 
ple that it was wrong to “adore” 
images. But when the faithful took issue 
with his words he quickly explained that 
he did not wish entirely to destroy 
images, but merely to place them in a 
higher place in the churches to pre- 
vent their being kissed, thus spreading 
disease. Realizing the emperor’s true 
purpose, St. Germanus, patriarch of 
Constantinople, strongly resisted Leo, 
stating that he was prepared to lay 
down his life in defense of sacred 
images. He wrote many letters to the 
bishops who were following the em- 
peror in an effort to recall them from 
their error. He likewise wrote to Pope 
Gregory II, who answered in a long 
letter commending the patriarch’s zeal 
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and explaining the doctrine of the 
Catholic Church on the approved cult 
of sacred images. 

When the emperor continued to press 
his attack a group of Greeks rose in 
rebellion against his rule, equipped an 
army, and proposed to make Cosmas, 
one of their leaders, emperor. The re- 
bellion, however, was stifled, its lead- 
ers put to death, and, as a result, Leo’s 
animosity towards the Catholics was 
increased.: He called St. Germanus be- 
fore him in an attempt to win the patri- 
arch over; but the saintly man re- 
sponded by styling Leo the precursor of 
Antichrist and by an attempt, which 
proved unsuccessful, to remove Anas- 
tasius, a former disciple of his, from 
the influence of the emperor. Now be- 
gan a persecution which was to last for 
almost 50 years, through the reign of 
three emperors. 

In the beginning of the year 730 
the emperor convoked a council in 
which he issued a decree against images 
and endeavored to force the patriarch 
to sign it. St. Germanus, however, re- 
fused and as a consequence was forcibly 
expelled from his See. He retired, at the 
age of 80, to his family home there to 
live the life of a monk until death 
crowned his saintly life. 

Only a few-days after the expulsion 
of St. Germanus, Anastasius was con- 
secrated Patriarch of Constantinople, 
and with the armed support of the em- 








peror took possession of the See. The 
emperor immediately began to put his 
decree into force. In the vestibule of 
his palace there hung a famous image 
of Our Lord on the cross whicl had be- 
come an object of special veneration for 
the people. It had been placed there 
by Constantine the Great in memory of 
the Cross which had once appeared to 
him in the heavens. Leo commanded 
Jovinus, one of his soldiers, to remove 
the image of Christ’s Body from the 
Cross. When he placed a ladder next 
to the Cross to do so a group of women 
were praying before it. They attempted 
to prevent him from carrying out the 
order. But Jovinus ascended the ladder 
and began to remove the image. There- 
upon the women seized the ladder, cast 
it to the ground, killing Jovinus, and 
mangled his body. The image, however, 
was removed by other soldiers and 
burned. The women who had killed 
Jovinus then hastened to the palace of 
the Bishop and threatened Anastasius. 
The latter fled to the emperor and de- 
manded their punishment. Along with 
ten others they were put to dath. The 
Greek Church still honors them as 
martyrs. 


The emperor, Leo, now began to per- 
secute the Catholics more savagely than 
before. With unbelievable cruelty he 
ordered the burning of a school in which 
sacred images were made, along with all 
its inhabitants. By commands and 
threats he forced many of the in- 
habitants of the city to bring their 
images of the Saints, the Blessed Virgin 
and Jesus Christ to a central place in 
the city where a great fire was made 
of them. He likewise commanded that 
the walls of those churchs and chapels 
upon which the lives of the Saints or 
the history of religion were depicted be 
whitewashed. Many of those who re- 
fused to comply with either of these 
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commands were put to death or suf- 
fered, at least, the amputation of mem- 
bers of their bodies. 


When news of the persecution reached 
Rome, the Roman people were so angered 
that they cast images of the emperor 
into the streets and trampled upon them. 
And when Leo sent his impious decree 
against sacred images to Rome, threat- 
ening Pope Gregory if he neglected to 
put it into force, the Pontiff did not. 
merely refuse to carry out the edict but 
opposed it by his letters to the bishops 
and leaders of Italy. Many more im- 
pulsive leaders conceived the plan of 
overthrowing the emperor, but Gregory 
still had hopes of effecting a change in 
Leo. He sent several letters to the em- 
peror with this intention, but Leo, fore- 
warned, prevented them from ever reach- 
ing Constantinople. Finally Gregory as- 
sembled a Council of the bishops and 
clergy in Rome in the year 732, in 
which it was solemnly decreed that all 
who spurned the use of sacred images 
were to be separated from the com- 
munion of the Church. 


Even after this action Leo remained 
obstinate, increasing the cruelty of his 
persecution. A wonderful miracle which 
occurred at this time is worthy of note 
here. St. John Damascene for some time 
defended the honor of sacred images in 
Syria, and constantly refused to heed 
the emperor’s promises and threats. 
Finally Leo commanded that the Saint’s 
right hand, which John had used so re- 
markably in the dfeense of sacred 
images, be cut off. The carrying out of 
this command, however, resulted only 
in the emperor’s greater confusion. For 
John, inspired by great faith, presented 
himself before an image of the Blessed 
Mother, and extending his right arm, 
asked the mother of God to restore his 
hand that he might continue to write 
her praises. His request was granted. 
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BOOK Hy 


Conducted by T. Tobin, 


CATHOLIC AUTHORS 


Reverend Raphael C. McCarthy, S.J., 1889 


I. Life: 

Raphael Charles McCarthy was born in 
Marquette, Michigan, on January 20th, 1889. 
His college education was received at the 
Spaulding Institute in Peoria, Illinois, and 
at Regis College in Denver. After complet- 
ing his college work he entered the Society 
of Jesus on August 14th, 1906. He studied 
philosophy and theology at St. Louis Uni- 
versity. As a scholastic, he was sent to Regis 
for his teaching experience. He was ordained 
in St. Louis in 1921. After ordination his 
superiors assigned Father McCarthy to take 
higher studies in psychology. Before entering 
Kings College of the University of London, 
Father McCarthy studied the fundamentals 
of medicine at St. Louis University. He re- 
ceived his Doctorate in Psychology from 
Kings College in 1925. His first teaching as- 
signment was as professor of psychology at 
St. Louis University. He taught there from 
1925 until 1936. During the last seven years 
at the University he was head of the depart- 
ment of psychology. Father McCarthy was 
president of Marquette University from 1936 
until 1944, In June of 1947 he was ap- 
pointed president of his Alma Mater, Regis 
College. 


Il. Writings: 


Father McCarthy’s interest has been in the 
field of psychology. His educational back- 
ground has prepared him for writing in this 
field. His books have all been popular trea- 
tises that the ordinary layman can under- 
stand. In 1934 he wrote Training the 
Adolescent. This is a very practical book 


that is animated with Catholic principles. So 
much trash has appeared under the guise of 
adolescent psychology that it is refreshing to 
pick up a book that is based on sound founda- 
tions. Lately, Father McCarthy has collab- 
orated with Father Lord in two pamphlets 
on the topic of mental hygiene. Who’s Push- 
ing Your Mind Around? is a very practical 
explanation of the great roles that suggestion 
and auto-suggestion play in modern American 
living. The part on advertising is very good. 
Is Religion Bad for Your Mind? answers 
the objections that religion makes neurotics 
of those who believe in it. Some psychiatrists 
insist that religion is harmful to those who 
profess it. Both these pamphlets are very 
interesting and instructive. The Queen’s Work 
publishes the pamphlets. 

Ill. The Book: 

Interest of the general public in mental 
hygiene, or the prevention of mental illness, 
has grown a great deal in the United States. 
People will read almost anything that claims 
to be able to keep them sane. Father Mc- 
Carthy has written a very readable book on 
Safeguarding Mental Health. It is written 
for the layman in the field of psychology. 
The author treats of the basic problems of 
mental and emotional control. The dangers 
of defence mechanisms, the paralyzing force 
of fear and the nature of various compensa- 
tion devices are explained. The section on 
the “inferiority complex” is especially worth 
while. This is a very practical book that will 
help many to keep their mental balance. For 
all, it is a sound Catholic book on a very 
important topic. 
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The Sacred Heart: Two books have been 
published recently on the devotion to the 
Sacred Heart. Right Reverend Hugh F. 
Blunt is the author of the first book, The 
Heart Aflame (Bruce, 172 pp., $2.50). It is 
a very readable presentation of the history 
and doctrine of the devotion. The emphasis 
is rather on tracing the development of the 
devotion than on a theological explanation of 
the doctrine. The first chapters on the love 
of God for men are excellent digests of the 
basic Scriptural texts and the writings of the 
Fathers of the Church. The great prophets 
and promotors of the devotion, St. Gertrude, 
St. Mechtildes, St. John Eudes, St. Margaret 
Mary and Blessed Claude de la Columbiere 
are given their rightful places in the spread 
of the devotion. This is a popular outline 
of this great devotion of Catholic life with 
a full account of the history of the devotion 
to the Sacred Heart. The last chapter is 
concerned with the theology of love for the 
Sacred Heart. 


The Love of the Sacred Heart (Bruce 
108 pp., $2.25) by Reverend Leo M. Dooley, 
S.V.D. is the second recent book on this popu- 
lar subject. In relation to the first book, 
it is more concerned with the doctrinal and 
devotional aspects of the Sacred Heart devo- 
tion. Reverend Wilfrid Parsons, S.J., in his 
introduction suggests the practical concern 
of the author. “When our Lord, through 
St. Margaret Mary, inaugurated the modern 
form of the devotion to the Sacred Heart, 
the reason for it was clearly that men’s hearts 
had grown cold. . . . In our day, it cannot 
be said exactly that it is coldness that affiicts 
mankind. There is a fire burning in men’s 
hearts, but a fire of another sort than love; 
the fire of hate.” It is to conquer fire with 
fire that this book was published. As the 
title indicates, the author is intent on show- 
ing the greatness of the love of the Sacred 
Heart that can be repaid only with love. 
The reflective considerations on various 
aspects of this devotion will be helpful to 
souls. 


The Natural Law: Doctor Heinrich A. 
Rommen was a very active lay leader during 
the last years of the German Republic before 
the advent of Hitler. He held official posi- 
tions in many German Catholic social, 
political and educational groups. His educa- 
tional training had prepared him for his prom- 
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inent role in Catholic life. He received a Doc- 
torate in Political Science and in both Canon 
and Civil Law. During the last few years he 
has been teaching in Catholic Colleges in the 
United States. An earlier work, The State in 
Catholic Thought has introduced him to 
English readers. 


In 1936 Dr. Rommen published in Germany 
a book that he entitled: The Perpetual Re- 
turn of the Natural Law. Its thesis was the 
utter futility of the Nazi dream of changing 
the natural law that ruled the actions of 
men and society. Those who attempt to 
destroy the natural law always find that the 
natural law remains while they themselves 
pass and die. Reverend Thomas R. Hanley, 
O.S.B., the translator, asked the author to 
revise and change some sections of the Ger- 
man original publication. Dr. Rommen 
graciously made suggested changes and addi- 
tions, so that the English book amounts to 
almost a new book. The translation is pub- 
lished under the title: The Natural’ Law 
(Herder 290 pp., $4.00). The work is con- 
cerned with the history and the philosophy 
of the natural law. The first section traces 
the origin and development of the concept 
of the natural law from the early Greeks 
and Romans down to the present defenders 
of the ancient law. The natural law received 
its full formulation at the hands of the 
Scholastics; Hugo Grotius expounded the in- 
ternational law as based on the natural law. 
Rationalism and Positivism tried to destroy 
the very idea of a natural law. It is interest- 
ing to note that the nations which were most 
receptive to the doctrine of Positivism, Italy 
and Germany, were the ones to succumb to 
the dictates of Totalitarianism. It was an 
easy step to make from the basic principle 
that law is not truth, but will and power. 
The last chapter states the fact that the 
natural law has and is returning to its right- 
ful place as an unchanging guide of all law. 

The second part of the book deals with 
the basic philosophical principles of the 
natural law. Dr. Rommen insists that law 
depends upon truth or upon the objective 
order of things and not upon mere will. The 
relation between morality and the natural 
law is the subject of a special chapter. Tha 
natural law is the foundation of all positive 
law. Finally the content of the natural law 
is explored. 











I. 


Il. 


Best Sellers 


A Moral Evaluation of Current Books, published by Best Sellers, 
University of Scranton, Scranton, Pennsylvania. 


Suitable for general reading: 


Our Lady of Light—Barthas 

The Magnificent Barb—Faralla 

The Quiz Kids—Hickok 

Dust on the King’s Highway—White 
Empire in Green and Gold—Wilson 
Full Moon—Wodehouse 

The Eagle and the Cross—Loewenstein 


Suitable for adults only because: 
A. Style and contents too advanced for 


adolescents: 

There Once Was a Slave—Graham 
Inside U.S.A.—Gunther 
Vermillion—Jones 

Three Came Home—Keith 

The Scarlet Patch—Lancaster 
There’s a Spot in My Heart—Leslie 
Christ Stopped At Eboli—Levi 
The Abolition of Man—Lewis 
Kingsblood Royal—Lewis 

The Wallaces of Iowa—Lord 

Silver Fountains—MacKinder 

The Ebbing Tide—Ogilivie 

Gallows for the Groom—Olsen 
Miss Withers Regrets—Palmer 
Always Young and Fair—Richter 
The Tin Flute—Roy 

Peace Breaks Out—Thirkell 

Appeal to the Nation—Thomas 
Madman’s Memory—Vercel 
Thinking it Over—Woodlock 

Our Fair City—Allen 

A Surgeon’s Domain—Bernheim 
Bedeviled—Block 

The Shadow of Guilt—Bloomfield 
Where is Truth—Britt 

This is My Story—Budenz 

Out of Many Waters—Buehrle 

The Struggle for the World—Burnham 
There Was a Time—Caldwell 
Defeat in Victory—Chiechanowski 
The Mind and Heart of Love—D’Arcy 
The Story of Wake Island—Devereux 


’ How Green Was My Father—Dodge 


Philosopher’s Quest—Erdman 
The Practicing of Christopher—Eckert 


B. Because of immoral incidents which do 


not invalidate the book as a whole: 
Banner by the Wayside—Adams 
Whispering Hill—Albrand 
The Doctor Has a Baby—Barkins 
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III. 


IV. 


The Exodus—Bercovict 

House of Mist—Brombal 

With Intent to Deceive—Coles 
Jeremy Bell—Davis 

False Face—Edgley 

Mary Hallam—Eriz 

The Enchanted—Flavin 

The Case of the Fan-Dancer’s Horse— 

Gardner 

The Big Sky—Guthrie 

They Can’t All Be Guilty—Herbenden 
Gentlemen’s Agreement—Hobson 
Without Seeing the Dawn—Javellana 
A Garden to the Eastward—Lamb 
The Web of Days—Lee 

The Black Goatee—Litile 

Three Days—Longstreet 

And Hope to Die—Powell 

Home Port—Prouty 

Presidential Mission—Sinclair 

Vain Shadow—Spence 

Moon Gaffney—Sylvester 

Aurora Dawn—Wouk 

The Vixens—Yerby 
Unsuitable for general reading, but per- 
mitted for the discriminating reader: 
Angel’s Flight—Holstius 

Prelude to a Certain Midnight—Kersh 
The Rediscovery of Morals—Link od 
Under the Volcano—Lowry 

Table in the Wilderness—Parker 
David and Anna—Payne 

Pilgrim of the Absolute—Bloy 

Russia, Menace or Promise—Dean 
Not recommended to any class of 
readers: 

Mama Maria’s—Chidester 

Smith Unbound—Dilworth 

The Sling and the Arrow—Engstrand 
The Children—Fast 

Ceylun—Lay 

The Dagger and the Cup—Lockwood 
Dwight Craig—MacRae 

Knock on Any Door—Motley 

Puzzle for Pilgrims—Quentin 

Return to Night—Renault 

Mr. On Loong—Standish 

In a Yellow Wood—Vidal 

The Elephant and the Kangaroo— 

White 
End As A Man—Willingham 
An Essay on Morals—Wylie 
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Farmer Giles had been invited to supper by 
his rich neighbor, Farmer Miles. Expecting 
that his journey homeward would be dark, he 
had taken the stable lamp. The wine was not 
spared and both sat long over the glasses. Giles 
however, reached home in safety, guided, as he 
thought, by his lamp. 

Next morning he received the following note 
from his friend: 

“Dear Giles—I am returning your stable 
lamp with bearer. Please send back my parrot 
and cage.” 

° 

“If you refuse me,” he swore, “I shall die.” 

She refused him. 

Sixty years later he died. 

° 

“Well, what excuse have you got for com- 
ing home at this hour of the night?” 

“Well, my dear, I was playing golf with 
some friends and .. .” 

“What? At 2 a. m.?” 

“Sure. We were using the night clubs.” 

e 
‘ The teacher believed in giving her 
lessons in general knowledge. 

“What is this?” she asked one day, holding 
up a small object. 

“A ,pay envelope,” replied little Freddie 
promptly. 

“Good!” exclaimed the teacher. “And what 
did it contain?” 

“Money,” said Freddie; “your wages.” 

“Very good, Freddie!” she said, beaming 
around the class. “Any questions about it?” 

“Please, teacher,” remarked one thoughtful 
child, “where do you work?” 

e 


class 


The Bore—“I passed by your place yes- 
terday.” 


The Bored—“Thanks, awfully!” 
e 


There was an old man who said, “How 
Shall I flee from this horrible cow? 
I will sit on this stile 
And continue to smile, 
Which may soften the heart of that cow.” 





Lucid Intervals 


Sam—"Say, Mose, what am you all doin’ 
now?” 
Mose—“T’se an exporter.” 
Sam—‘“An exporter?” 
Mose—‘Yep, the Pullman Company dey 
done fire me.” 
e 


A page passed through the lobby of the 
exclusive hotel. 

“Young man,” remonstrated the manager, 
sternly, “you should know that it is against 
the rules of this hotel for an employe to 
whistle while on duty.” 

“J’m not whistling, sir,” replied the em- 
ploye. “I’m paging somebody’s dog.” 

e 


“Jones always strikes me as an indolent 
sort of chap.” 

“Indolent? Why that fellow is so lazy he 
always runs his automobile over a bump to 
knock the ashes off his cigar.” 

e 


A Paris theater has found a means of mak- 
ing ladies remove their hats. Before the per- 
formance a strip appears on the screen 
curtain. “The management wishes to spare 
elderly ladies inconvenience. ‘They are per- 
mitted to retain their hats.” There follows 
a general stampede to remove hats. 

e 


A colored warrior was explaining judo to 
a friend. 

“Tt’s just a lowdown mean form of wrasslin’ 
that you might know a Jap would think of. 
When you gits to close-in fightin’, you exten’s 
the glad hand of fellowship to the enemy, and 
while you is shaking hands, you sprains his 
ankle so he can’t run while you breaks his 
neck.” 

@ 


Two men who hadn’t seen each other for 
fifteen years met and began reminiscing. 

“Ts your wife as pretty as she used to be?” 
asked one. 


“Oh, yes,” replied the other, “but it takes 
her quite a bit longer.” 
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: ~— QUESTION FOR TEEN-AGERS 


The most important question that can be put 
to a teen-aged youth, either by himself or by 
others, is: “What about your vocation?” 


The Liguorian Pamphlet Office has published 
a booklet that asks that question and then pro- 
vides the material on which an answer can be 
given by each individual. 


It tells the stories of many boys and girls who 
were at one time confused, doubtful, uncertain, 
about their vocation; who finally made a choice 
and who now reveal how they reached it and 
what satisfactions, difficulties, and surprises they 
found in following their chosen vocation. 


It also offers a complete outline of the signs 
of a religious or priestly vocation, and contains 





a questionnaire that a boy or girl may address 
to themselves for the sake of finding out what 
God is asking them to do. 


WHAT ABOUT YOUR VOCATION? 


10 cents each, $7.00 a. hundred 
The Liguorian Pamphlet Office 
Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 
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UNOBJECTIONABLE FOR 
GENERAL PATRONAGE 
Reviewed This Week 
Buffalo Bill Rides Again 

Fiesta 


Perils of Pauline 
S) of Kings 
tes Return, The 


Welcome Stranger 
Previously Reviewed 


Barber of Seville 
1 or the End, The 
Bells of San Angelo 
Blaze of Noon 
Blondie’s Big Moment 
Blondie’s Holiday 

Border Feud 
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noe oS rummond at Bay 
Cage of De serene 
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Captive Heart, The 

Citizen Saint 

Code of the West 
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Fabulous Dorseys, The 
Farmer’s Daughter, The 


For the Love of Rusty 

Girl on the Spot 
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Ba 
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va of Paradise 


hao Where I’m Going 
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King of Wild Horses 

Last Frontier Uprising 
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That Way With Women 
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Three on a Ticket 
Thunder Mountain 
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UNOBJECTIONABLE 
FOR ADULTS 

Reviewed This Week 

Dear Ruth 

Long Night, The 

Philo Vance’s Gamble 

Riff Raff 

Santa Fe Saddlemates 


UNOBJECTIONABLE 
FOR ADULTS 
Previously Reviewed 


Adventuress, 
Arnelo Affair, The 


Backlash 
Beast With Five Fingers, The 
sored sg Band 


Belo Him All Rome Trembled 


Boomtown 

Brasher Doubloon, The 
Calcutta 

Carnival of Sinners (French) 
Christmas Eve 


7 eam ae Secret] 
a Reckonin, 


Res « a Ride, The 
Dick Tracy’s Dilemma 
Dishonored Lady 
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My Favorite Brunette 
New Orleans 
Poca pe Outpost 
Other Love, The 
Philo Vance Returns 
Possessed 
Pursued 
Queen of the Amazons 
Rage in Heaven (Re-Issue) 
Ramrod 
Red yr The 
Sea of Gra 
Sea Wolf, The (Re-issue) 
Secrets of a Sorority Girl 
Sin of Harold Diddicbock, The 
Smash 
Spoilers of the North 
Stairway to Heaven 
Stallion Road 
Stormy Waters (French) 
Strange Woman, 
Suddenly It’s Spring 
Swell 
Tarzan and the Huntress 
That’s My Gal 
Tiger Woman 
Pag the Place, the Girl, The 

‘co Many W: Winners 

Tee Mrs. Carrolls, The 
Undercover Maisie’ 


Town 





Untamed Fury 

Violence 
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